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CHRISTIAN SCENCE 


"Rrsf foe b/ade, foen the ear, tfwn «*• full grain in the ear” 


The Monitor's view 


The refugees 


There are going to be more Vietnamese 
faces in the American crowd. The accelerat- 
ing influx of refugees will add to that 
'■'"-.extraordinary — indeed, unique — diversity of 
national population which has been encour- 
aged by the broadened immigration policies of 
the past decade. Under these, the Immigration 
from Asia has already Increased by BOO 
percent, with over 124,000 Asians admitted In 
1973, more than from any other continent. 

Now the Justice Department has announced 
plans for Immigration waivers to admit up to 
130,000 from rndo-China alone. To some 
citizens these newcomers will be a perpetual 
reminder of misguided American Involvement 
In a remote war. To others they will represent 
the final great-hearted American response to 
the needs of a nation for which the United 
Slates has already expended so much. Ideally 
pother countries would aid in the refugee 
effort, bul the U.S. has to take the lead. 

Whatever the conflicting views on American 
participation in Vietnam, it did create an 
American responsibility toward the Vietnam- 
ese who may now be endangered through 
service to the United States or resistance to 
the communist forces. Included are earnest 
anticommunist fighters for South Vietnamese ■ 
independence who may be' less easily 
Identifiable because they opposed the Thleu 
regime as woll as Hanoi. By contrast there are 
those Vietnamese, not to mention Americans, 
whose claims for assistance ring hollow in the 
light of their exploitation of the war for profit. 
There is no minimizing the problem of 


fairness and sensitivity in the acceptance 
procedures for refugees. But once the new 
strangers — these individual human beings — 
are in America's midst, they ought to be given 
America's traditional welcome as engraved on 
the Statue of Liberty and embedded in 
Americans' best instincts. 

Those Instincts will be put to the test as a 
sudden extra flurry of people needing jobs and 
sustenance arrives when unemployment Is at 
a peak and welfare budgets strained. Govern- 
ment agencies on all levels have to make 
provisions to accommodate the employment 
and other needs of the refugees. 

As a one-time emergency effort, it should 
not cause serious disruption in a land of 
America’s size. The majority of immigrants, 
.except for refugees and close relatives of 
citizens, have to be certified as not lowering 
the working conditions of Americans or 
entering fields of employment where there 
are already sufficient American workers. 

Since the U.S. already accepts several 
hundred thousand immigrants a year from 
countries where the South Vietnam pressures 
do not exist, it ought to be able to adjust Us 
immigration mechanisms for the present 
purposes. This has been advocated by Daniel 
P. Moynihan, now said to be slated as the U.S. 
chief representative at the United Nations. He 
suggests accepling all who want to flee. 

Even if such an effort proves Impossible, 
those who do arrive in America should find 
America ready to write the Iasi chapter of 
conscience in the Indo-China tragedy. 


The old lion fights on 


Two centuries after a conflict that was 
followed by lasting, friendship, the United 
States and Britain are both in economic 
• difficulties. The U.S. has reached the mix of 
Inflation and recession where a tax cut 
becomes part of the remedy. Britain Is still at 
the stage where the highest inflation In its 
history fever 20 percent) is more of a threat 
than unemployment - and Its Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Denis, Healey, has come up 
with, a budget calling for the kind of higher 
taxes that might have eased America’s eco- 
nomic problems If applied long ago. 

1 Mr. Healey's tough budget, though some say 
it should be even tougher, risks trouble with 
• r hia °wn Labour Parly, For unemployment is 
starting to rise in Britain, too, and to raise 
.' taxes at such a time is to court , political 
combat. What Hie' working people and their 


done about It until a related decision is 
reached — whether Britain is to remain in 
Europe's Common Market. Prime Minister 
Wilson’s proposal that his country stay in an 
renegotiated terms is to face an unprece- 
dented national referendum June 5. And so Tar 
the indications are that the vole, with the 
support of most Conservatives, will favor what 
soems the reasonable pragmntic course of 
retaining the ties brought about nfter so much 
previous airing of differencas on the subject. 

But on the weekend a special conference of 
Mr. Wilson’s own Labour Party voted against 
Common Market membership. Fop some left- 
wingers their attack on his position plainly 
appeared a bid for party power as much as 
opposition to the market. 

It all adds up to turmoil that Britain does not 
need while thd problem of Northern Ireland 


' ub f 0ns have , to be canned of is that still simmers, too, and the economic situation 

the burden of economic sacrifice falls fairly on remains dark. Onie an ‘ ' 

All APfrnArhln nTdaoAA 0 . . - 


all econotiitc classes. 

Graveas the Brltlsheconomlc situation la, tt 
seems unlikely that m{ich of substance will be 


and future friends across 
the water can only wish the old lion well in 
another pf the struggles it has alwsys man- 
aged to surmount. ' 


oil talks 


■The world- oil crisis continues to defy easy 
• , Tlnw PWses. Meetings are. held On 

international and ■ congressional level. 
.Deadlines for decisions 1 come and go. This 
complex a rid frustrating patteni may be hard 

nt< - auAnimtaia . 1 . -il . •. , <■ 


ninO-Conunon Market countries rip preparing 
to meet with the Arab members of OPEC in 
early JunA. 

Such a step would not guarantee the survival 
of the oil cartel. The cartel is showing signs of 
wea k e n i n g. Worldwide recession and conser- 



‘Come now, Bert. When we were married 
they said we were made for each other’ 
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Readers write 


CIA and the press 


Young Vietnamese refugees play at California marine base before their new life In the United States begins 


No war anywhere 


schemes? i A' Europe-Arat^'to r 

far from 'desirable for the: U,S.; could jtself 
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••fTCStlfi! mteniktiohalEOe^gy .«««.» u»u«mk iw we u,o., couia useii 

pgdesgwUy fatal to hopes for * prqvide, a compromise forurn'tor avoiding both 
. an eventual' atoeehuini KataMB-r..** theBtrongeatU.8*. antic&rtel tactics and third- 

world demands for a wide-ranging deal. ... • 

*cki- . — . . On Uie domestic froiit,- Congress is scurry- 

fbr;twgaWng Wlth third- • : tag to, produce ah energy program btfore MSy 

when President Ford has threatened to: 


UW: •• ® 


- drop an ^ her oU-lraport-fek shoe. given the 
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■ra: 


• becOmea 

worldl’ countri^ over nondll Commodities like 
rood aqd minerals. Such broader agreements 
out In other forums. -The U.S. is 
showing fin ’ interest. In InteTnWlonal price 
supports, similar to concept to American farm 
pried programs. Thh prospects for such hdnoll 

tSf the /Qjl .producer-consumer , ^.bargaining fetwSn TOettSd 

The uS^ nprappeph llkeJy. to 
» ^h^ W 1tait 8; ,, s ^p& fta ehfoOPEC. 

vuln€ ^ abIe I® A. ; tortuous, rather than dS^ and 
Arap oil-flow cutoff, are apparently moving rt * , “ — 1 s 


recesslOii and the standoff on oil import 
issues, It Is Jqst as well that Mr.; Ford's full 
energy plah was, Mt ’enacted: It would have 
added abdut J300 to. household fuel WHs aud 


With regard to the CIA retrieval of tho 
Soviet submarine, we strongly feel Jack 
Anderson was way Off base in releasing the 
story. Granted the CIA and other agencies 
have abused their powers. But In a case where 
no civil rights, personal reputations, etc, are 
Involved, the argument of 4, the public's right 
to know" is not valid. The government must 
be free to do Its job and even make mistakes. 
Certainly the press can report and criticize. In 
a case of military Intelligence operations 
Involving nuclear weapons and secret coding 
devices, what possible need was there to 
disclose? As reported the Russians were 
unaware of the operation, and additional 
efforts were to be made this summer. Every 
news agency involved agreed to wait on 
publication. 

Ravenna, Ohio Mr. and Mrs. Paul E. Murray 
EdMgoi) 

date. ' 

We have subscribed to the; Monitor for 
several ypars in New Zealand, Australia, the 
British golonjpn Islands and now back In New 
Zealand again, The consistent high standard of 
• -Monitor journalism .arid 1 careful , blend of 
material has made the Monitor an Ideas paper 
' which certainly meets our needs. The weekly, 
affordable, Airmailed edition will add greatly 
to.the benefits. . ;• • ■ ;*• ■ y 

‘ A reading 1 of: this first : weekly edlUon 

Jtggeste. that it ts_ more suttabfe fdr New 
Zealand coriditiona and a progressive Increase 


Interest here. While stressing Ihallhe c®N , ,Th A itKpAQ lr 

of this first weekly edlllon is entirely J W wUlUl VrCIfV 
able we would like to see more space dws 
to the in depth, background, and 
subject articles tor which the M 

: • By Joseph C. Harach 


renowned, and which we have etiPf-fc,. 


peace 


Commonwealth marches arm 
in arm on Rhodesian issue 


rciiuwucu, uiiu wnivn wc i»yd siv-i-v ' 

much In the past. Incidentally, is TubhfW;: 

losllo us forever? • -j^'rtfhlrty years ago an armistice went into 

effect in Europe. The guns fell silent. 


We wish to convey to ail you TiB i 
people our deep appreciation of your W 
C. D.&P. 

Taiiranga, New Zealand 

On time "H 

A s a since long years subscr! 
Monitor bul especially as an « 
friend of our newspaper 1 want to 
for the new weekly International &» 

The lay-out of this edition is «,! 
that you just have to read it likes 
cover to cover, not missing asb#f 


t was simply thrilled wbeq^f 
cnril 7Ui Srrtved. And stBf iroro® 1 '. 


April ?Ui Arrived. : And stHT 
found the second copy of April 14U> jr°*r t 
- April lSlh - In the letter bot JTC- 
receive the Monitor In ode day* 'V* 
happened In all those years. ■' 
Parad I so, Switzerland Jaw** 1 

Sihanouk’s enemlds Hit 
John Taylor, to m krtiCle-'W^, 
wipe out hUi enamios?" mendaci«w jr 
a bloodbath if RUuutouk 
he does this by Ignoring a cen ^i (r^-. 
number of "quialiogs/usurpere. ^ 

who would «e “wiped out” 
edly specified by StKanouk 


. . ... - In 

substance It was the end of World War If 
although the final Japanese surrender did not 
tome until three months later on Aug. 14. 

. It would not be entirely accurate to.say that 
j this week saw the end of the aftermath of 
jK^djWar II. Yet the world Is In a remarkable 
; ' awyiftdh. For the first time in these 30 years 
- flflpfiV'E day there Is no longer a single major 
^aranywhet-e inthe world. 

The 

tress a rebellion in Eritrea. There is shooting 
’Laos and between rival black factions In 
iep Portuguese colonies, 
ue also, there are unresolved tensions. 

. itoe. and Turkey are in a state of con- 
i 'fron tat lorf 'over Cyprus and over the right to 
Search for oll'ln the Aegerin.Sea, The Middle 
j^ost could erupt either into a general peace of. 
i^ther war by mldsumitteri ; 
jin; tlie Far . East eyes turn to' Korea. The 
,. danger there is that the North Koreans will be 
I [-encouraged by North Vietnam’s Victory, to test 
j^Atnerieah; support for South Korea. 'Sere Is 
t '~feumably wheto the domino theory could 
it operate r-. if it does. 

This is not total peace. There will be no total 


By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Commonwealth prime ministers meeting in 
Jamaica have reached broad agreement on 
measures to expedite a Rhodesia settlement. 

British Government officials warn that it is 
too early to speak of the specific timing of 
commitments such be the calling of a con- 
stitutional conference or the sending of. a 
British minister to. Rhodesia.- 

But there is quiet satisfaction here that for 
the first time in recent years Britain no, longer • , 
|" |“ ilJ ~ ^"^‘^tbibltok: .Commonwealth!;. 


The combination of all these measures, it is 
hoped, will be e powerful inducement to toe 
Smith regime to return to the conference table 
with the African National- Congress, toe 
umbrella organization representing the black 
majority In Rhodesia. - 

The Commonwealth today — a “not so rich 
and not so white club" as the Financial Times 
recently described it — is a far cry from the 
old white Commonwealth, the surviving mem- 
bers of which are Australia, Britain, Canada 
and New Zealand. Tt does not- even call Itself 
"British." ‘ : ;v . 

Britain still Is the largest donor within the 

i; but oLl< 


U.S.-Cuba relations 


Out of the 
deep freeze 
at last? 


JUftdesUfcl iarid[rith4t ^ 

f ? m Au ! lrdl « to utor to the Commonw^th «For tSdcS 
Zambia are marching arm in arm toward a PnnnBr# HAn 

negotiated settlement that hopefully will 

bring a peaceful transition of power from. Ian T ; he Commonwealth countries unanimo&sly 


^mitn s minority wmte regime to a Rhodesian, r/- „ ^ 

Government representing the black majority. .> 

Mozambique and- South Afrlcd are key., ''’IJ help Prime Minister H^ld Wifeon in Ms 

elements In the Commonwealth strategy The "S3S™ ^ ? e 


By. James Nelson Goodaell 
- Latin Amertoa correspondent of ■ . 

The Christian Science Monitor . - 

Washtngtoiiv 

Normalization of relations between Cuba; 
and the United States will probablylnch artep;: 
or two forward this week,- • -, : ■ /; v 

There are three factors In the picture; ■ V' 

• A four-day visit to Cuba by Sen; George-’ 

i McGoyern. vfD). of- South :pakofa, toe. ’ijflpi' 
'Democratic prlajidepifial ; ; a^- 

- member of the .Stoate Foreign Relations ' 
Committee. ' • : - 

• The opening of the anniial general. hmq*: 1 . 

ricari -States!. 
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in ' i eoiv soecinect ny-uinanou* . wt • . ww kw»vo. f uo«j mu uo.no unw 

SIS!??-.!!*?!??*!?. !® ^y- The iip-to- iter quantities WA® untu the equality of biacksln southern 

. i fobe .; impHeal ; Let rtbt bbfil Grteks and Turks 

to - American ; Lim Nol and hls Sk key;aideSfj^^® >( ‘ s “’ 1 nm ‘ ,ftb ' oKA " f ^• i * ,T A * ihk " -" rt 


baset 


ahead on their own to secure oil suppllei; The . \wj*kr ; \ ■. " ; ^ 


: VlW’ Hflled-'IO 

ilirtfcm. 1 An' amnesty has wen 


s*» 


I." 'f 1 ■ I 




everyone i 


IJwh agrefe ' about ! Cyprik iiiitll ' Arabs and 
..Israelis settle their diffeftehces, and yhtU the 
:jfrdnti^s Of Asia come to rest. But this Is the 
JJJeast strained; leOst treubled, least endan- 
ii^i gered condltiori the world has known since the 


Commonwealth partners have. agreeT that i 

when Mozambique become ind^hderit on : to^rfrw. <^^W 0 rtto Hekto. 

June 25, tojEy.wUl- give financial aid to that. 1 an.alternatJye.to toeEG. ;. m . : . | .. 

I country Jf it will Impose. ^conomlc sanctiixis- V ftfr. Wilsori al^ was able tq.^lobk ; moS4?s by, 

' on the Smith rr^ jA *-‘ 

Rhqdeslah gpods 
Mozambique 

AS for. SflUlij Fuiivy, i tuimi h^iudli* . «uiu, • - — ■> . — — r. p,— , ' 

; Vorster is believed to have pledged that his i with hla- own, ; Labour .Party; Twt wh ch .has 

--'I.:. . ... ill ■■ TT. .. . ■ •• <> nil A .1 ttOJI - ’"' 


'• Wy of: the -Organization’ of'AL. — TT _ . 

::tOAS) ! thteThureday'in Wdahin^tooi .during! 
"which the issue of the coliectlve U-yearroId 
■ ': economid and diplomatic' sanctions agafafit i; 

eWo ton^efr;;. 


!*‘The, 

I , 'slonal subcommittee? in W nqu^MgM/u • wyy . ; 
ilatlon Ibnodfet <Mlng'the:Umted States’.:#!^ 

ij — L-_u M'r - 'J 1 , 


government 1 wljl withdraw its iumed- pbUce :;sll 0W to France toVsecUrt fnajot- t 
‘ forces Rhoiiesia- arid .discontinue' its- tracts with tooBtotoiAfricans..: ;.; . 

fnlliterv nld In thfl StViifh' cfr^V>i4impriF -nrKs<J!V " ‘LlkBFrerichPrBBident Gf&Cflrd d’l 


* Please, turn to Page 6 


military rid to the S'milh‘ g(NMm^i; , .p6^>i;? Tilke F^r^pr^d^t Gjtoffra d’fc^taiM to 
blyksearlyffi^todofMay. : • : j - :• Algeria, -f^t/WllfoK On;h}s- tb'.lm j§w- 

!; . in addition, Botswana irity-bto Rhoderians' .^endqre^nbrii’ “rilf? .Jbtnpnatih^. 
from transshiptog goods throiigh its tei‘ritory -/ « , deT-" espoused by tlUrd-wOrld Counteies aiid 
to South Africa. Please turn to- Page'S, 


K 'vAil!; tlihe events ; ; pjre 'regarded : ks ; ;iay:j 
' elpm^ntS. to t— 

movement'Jto; 1 

■ CHilfaa '*— a jrpo 

. naUonqjn^'Wei^hl^^ :K .- 

• ;fJuri:;haw far; tlis; 0AS 
!bftipg:th.e; aarwUbiis&^tee.Washiri ; 

* 1 - iiiira j4iMc^ft|i]n. r 3nr^Ud\t^ eenUiigdi^i;* ' 
. v^lthV ItlfdtjAS. sd]ip6rteT]ae;l|jT^ 
iobstedea,'and mue^seerns; to jhlngetrii what!-,-’ 
-V 1 •!-.*! ;*Pieriw tuVri to Page s-.' 
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Maybe we can all eat our words 


By Rickard L. Slrout 

Washington 

What will the government do with its 
surplus papers? One solution Is to eat them. 

President Ford caused laughter and 
applause at the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce's 63rd annual meeting this week by 
announcing that he had created a new 
Commission on Federal Paperwork, Last 
June, he said, federal forms numbered 
“exactly 5,146 separate types,!’ amounting 
to hundreds or tons of paper. 

At an Army laboratory in Natick, Mas- 
sachusetts, a team of chemists, after 
experimenting 20 years, has found that it 
can turn government documents into food. 
It can also turn newspapers into food. It 
can, in short, turn cellulose into glucose, 
which is a form of food. 

“Cellulose is our most abundant organic 
material which can be used as a source of 
food, fuel, and chemicals,” says the latest 
report from a team of chemists at Natick, 
headed by Leo A. Spano, cryptically 
entitled: “Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Cel- 
luiosic Wastes to Glucose." 

Rep. Morris K. Udall (D) of Arizona, a 
presidential aspirant, recently inserted in 
the Congressional Record, an address on 
world hunger in which he called theNatlek 
research project “particularly exciting. " 

“It is going on right now in Natick, 
Mass.," he said. “Researchers there have 
developed a mutant strain of a fungus 


capable of converting cellulose to glucose 
sugar in very large quantities. 

“Cellulose Is the major component of 
plants and wood and all products inode 
from them; paper, newsprint, cotton, etc. 

“Cellulose Is produced by photosynthesis 
Iplani action turning sun’s rays into forms 
of matter] in huge amounts, annually.” 

Cellulose could be the great food-fuel 
resource of the future, the Natick report 
emphasizes. World net yield is estimated at 
100 billion tons; approximately 150 pounds 
of cellulose per day for each of the earth’s 4 
billion inhabitants. 

Experiments are being pushed at (ho 
facility known as the “Pollution Abatement 
Division, Ford Sciences Laboratory, U.S. 
Army Natick Laboratories.” The labora- 
tories have collaborated with Fermenta- 
tion Design, Inc., of Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania to construct a pre-pilot plant, oper- 
ational now, with initial processing capac- 
ity of 1,000 pounda of cellulose per month. 
The plant has' three or four times that 
potential. 

Half the world’s population goes to bed 

_I i. ts . .mm m ... 


The fungus that is doln ' 

trichodermnviride 

ftsa*; The fastest 

saissa-si 


. 

The fungus works through » J 
process, mid organic catalyst L®* 
living cells but not dopSft 
presence for Us action. * 

The energetic trichodorma virii, 
report says, -docs not react wS 1 
rilies that may bo present in JJJJ 


candidate 
in the West 


■‘“'p’ «« present in tw 

Under some conditions, the "ghJ* 
is 111 uerconl of the vuniohr.i'.^S 


is 11 i percenl of the weight The hlghway ^ car ^pt ahead of^at 

In lion-scientific l-mcmw*' ' 8130111 8 hundred miles an hour. Our driver 
commenlT 8U ^<i edged his powerful 4.5 liler Mercedes up 

,. M i , . . , " towards the police car, backed off, then 

TaH T i pn L rnsh fS. 1)0 repeated the move until he finally accepted 

Ted to the bugs which make up thence. 

vlrtunlJy pure product -theai^l^; He often drives his boss, Helmut Kohl, at 
‘The glucose can then to used fe! speeds approaching 140 m.p.h. in their swings 
grow more micro-organisms to « around West Germany. Now we were being 
single-cell protein, or It can hi led by a “slow” police patrol because of the 
directly as food, or It can be ferbiil threat of terrorists. 

make ethyl alcohol, a valuable at Mr. Kohl, notional chairman of the Christian 

resource." Democratic Union tCDU) and for all intents 

If successful the process has a m and purposes the opposition chancellor candi- 
punch : it disposes of solid waste * dale in the national elections next year, is, like 
produces a food product 81 J leading West German politicians now, a 

Journals may ponder that* ""itK t ,n a staLe 

Milled newspaper was digested I election. It Is clear however, that neither the 
Stirred tank rfumi™*" nnH Ii , I.I. ui« 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


"The glucose can then to usedfej 
grow more micro-organisms to* 


the inexhaustible energy of the sun by 
photosynthesis. Cellulose is the only or- 
ganic material annually replenishable in 
very large quantities. 

The Natick experiment has brought 
inquiries from 24 countries, ranging from 
Russia to Malaysia, and Israel to India. 


single-cell protein, or It can bci 
directly as food, or ll can be ferbiil 
make ethyl alcohol, a valuable a 
resource.” 

If successful the process has a m 
punch: it disposes of solid wastes 
produces a food product. 

Journalists may ponder the raj 
“Milled newspaper was digested I 


hungry at night. If ceUulose coiid be V ^ * 1? He ™ out campaigning this day In a state 

converted cheaply to food It would harness w W « Pa ? Gr * ■ W *5 JSSSfi eIection - 11 ls clear however ’ lhat nelther the 

the inexhaustible energy of the sun hv 51 t8n k reactor and tealized p police nor the terrorists have slowed down his 

^_,, n r rgy . .. Ine 800 °y syrups of 2 to 10 nercent concenW ...» 


— — — j. puutx; uur me iciiui ibis nave biuwcu uuwh iub 

syrups of 2 to 10 percent concenlr* dashing political career, 
ink, lignin, and othor Impurities pi in 1947, at the age of 17, he founded the 
tnled ns “a black sticky material fall. youth arm of the CDU. He did a Ph.D. on the 
to hard nonwetlable cake." This ad origins of the CDU and its reformation after 
burned os fuel. . ; World War II. At 28 he was the youngest 

The edible portion might perml'i member of his state Parliament, In Rhineland- 
future reporter to eat his words. ; * u - 




Saigon : 

The curtain falls 

Monitor correspon- 
dent Daniel South- 
erland was with the last 
of the Americans to 
leave Salmon; In this ls- 
. sue he describes the 
: I? nse .’atmosphere as 
; : the . party climbed onto, 

( the embassy roof from 
; ,^harei. : helicopters 
whisked. them to air- 
craft carriers waiting In 
•; the South China Sea, 

i: ; Seepage.8- 


Warmer inside Europe? 

Britain ^trouble among the tulips 


By Takashl Oka 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 
a ‘° England ' but newfipap <»- headlines reflect 

dismiss 20,000 men if it is to become profitable once more Hie pound 

^ ln r? t0S l ^^‘ntimatlonal m^keS ' v P ° Und 

^ssssss? 
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Palatinate. In another ll years he was the 
youngest head of state in West Germany, and 
four years later the youngest-ever national 
chairman of the CDU. 

■. : When campaigning for the national parlia- 
mentary elections get under way, he will be 
figuratively knocking on every door in West 
Germany asking to be accepted as the next 
head of government. 

oil Itbgcame^ clear ttys past week that his rival, 
Jfcef StreWfe, bead of the ChriBtitti*. 
SOdai Union (CSti), the Bavarian sister party 
of the CDU, has been squeezed out by Mr. 
Kohl in the run for opposition chancellor 
candidate. It is assumed Mr. Strauss would 
take a top ministerial post in the event of a 
CDU-CSU victory next year. 

Mr. Kohl is not yet well known outside his 


own coun^ryl 


j ownujumij’. 

V The Soviet Union, reading the political 
'.winds in West Germany, which are blowing 
- conservative, has invited him for a ten day 
trip this September. , 

! Mr. Kohl is a Roman Catholic, considered a 
■i -muat for a victory for the predominantly 
.Catholic CDU-CSU parties, particularly in 
/iBgyaria. 

Mr. Kohl has said, "The CDU is neither a 
chUrch-party nor an extended arm of the 
church,” but those knowledgable about West 
.■ German politics say religion plavs a big role 
' . pot only in the thinking of voters but in policy 
and patronage. 

, Some Roman Catholic bishops in Bavaria 
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-trade union to express an opinion oh abortion, 
jjfor example, perhapa more. . I • 
v. [ ^riae added: “I feel the’ dhdrth ilf ohe df^tiikny 
. institutions in a pluralistic society and that it 
would operate on this basis.” 

■ Mr. Kohl speaks German in somewhat of a 
^‘^di eject. For th6 first half of our lOO-m.p.h. 
r ihterview he spoke rapidly and as if he were 
still giving his latest political ^reech. 

;; Rush hour traffic slowed us. Mr. Kohl 
X .Slipped on a coat sweater, and we all relaxed a 
|:.; : ;bit. It iS clear he would not blow up detente 
|i - : (West Germans call it Ostpolitik), but that he 
IV wouljd stress the right of all peoples to self- 


wouljd stress the right of all peoples to self- 
determination.: " 

:■ He is a devoted friend of NATO and of thp 
United States. "I wouldn’t be astate president:. 
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Guardla Civil symbolizes continuing authoritarian rule In Franco's Spain 


Spain envious of Portuguese elections 


By Richard Mowrcr 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

If Portugal’Bfdlent majority can do'it ; so can 
Spain’s, given the opportunity . ' 1 

This sums up the. reaction of Spanish 
moderates to the Portuguese elections of April 
25. Forward-looking Spaniards are elated by 
the results which showed unmistakably that 
most Portuguese favor moderation. And they 
are thrilled by their Iberian neighbor's display 
of discipline and good humor on election day, 

Spaniards who want their country to evolve 
in an orderly manner toward democracy see 
in the Portuguese elections a lesson for Spain. 
The exemplary behavior of the Portuguese 
electorate on voting day, and their rejection of 
communism, is seized upon as disposing of the 
argument heard here and In Portugal that the 
Iberians are not politically mature enough to 
participate in the democratic processes. 

The lesson of the Portuguese elections Is an 
important one for those who believe in a 


moderate and democratic, Spain, comments 
F. L. de Pablo in the newspaper Y a. 

“In free and democratic elections those 
ideological forces in Spain that appear 
stronger than ttjey. really are; .because they 
are clandestine, would similarly be reduced to 
their proper proportions,”, he says. "It Is to be 
hoped that the outcome of the Portuguese 
elections will stimulate democratic evolutions 
in Spain so that we may be spared the trauma 
and internal struggles that have afflicted 
Portugal in the past 12 months.” 

Last month was the first time after 48 years 
of dictatorship that the Portuguese people 
were allowed to vote freely. In Spain, now in 
Its 37th year of authoritarian rule under 
General Franco, there are no elections In the 
Western democratic sense. v 

Fourteen months ago Spanish Prime Min- 
ister Carlos Arias . Navarro promised the 
Spanish people a greater say In the running of 
the country. But plans to establish political 
associations, as distinct from mistrusted politi- 
cal parties, have made little headway. Partici- 


pation by Spain’s silent majority has not 
materialized. 

What was seen as a headlong rush Into 
Marxism by Portugal’s ruling Armed Forres 
Movement helped stall the democratic evolu- 
tion -here. It strengthened the arguments of 
regime hard-liners against earing author* 
Italian rule in Spain and it cut the ground from 
under Spanish moderates. 

The political maturity shown by Portugal's 
hitherto silenced majority as displayed In the 
elections last week ritould Improve the pros- 
pects of the evolutionists here, observers say. 
Indeed, the Portuguese elections may well 
have a greater impact here than in Portugal 
where the armed forces revolutionaries say 
they intend to remain In Control foh the next 
three to five years, i\o matter what. 

On April 26, election day in Portugal apd the . 
first anniversary of the overthrow of therlght- 
wlng dictatorship there,.. Portuguese flags 
suddenly appeared all oyer the Madrid Uni- 
versity campus, ked carnations, the symbol of 
the . Portuguese revolution, were worn -by 
students. ... f 


After exchanaes of views... 


Next round of Cyprus talks 
will get down tp brass tacks 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent or 
The Christian Science Monitor 
, ■ Vienna 

The Cyprus peace talks have adjourned with 
a first modest agreement and t, more 
importantly — a promising atmosphere for, 
the resumption of negotiations on .the more 
complex Issues, scheduled to take place in 
Vienna in three weeks' time. 


alized settlement, and the powers and func- 
tions of the central government — have so far 
got no further thap detailed, exchanges of 
views, v t 

. A Joint committee of experts Is to examine : 
the various proposals, concerning the Central' 
government and^ Tto. prepaid a report tor 

■.next round of talk's.. 1 .-s 

. . Oh the refugee^, : ; Mr.' penktash' did not 
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Sweden aims to empty jails 


By Mark Goldsmith 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Stockholm 

Swedish lawmakers — who firmly believe 
that prisons have no place in modem society 
— are drawing up a radical new penal code 
. that promises to all but empty the nation's 
Jaitsby 1980. 

This revolutionary reform legislation, 
which will sharply reduce prison sentences for 
many crimes and write others off the books 
completely, is being spearheaded by Sweden's 
minister of justice, Lennart Geljer. 

Mr. Geljer belongs to the more progressive 
school of criminologists who believe that 
prison confinement breeds rather than pre- 
vents crime. He claims to have inherited his 
dislike for prisons from his aunt, a deaconess 
who worked with young delinquent girls. 

“For years doctors, judges, and psy- 
chologists have been telling us about the 
harmful effect prison can have on an individ- 
ual. It's only when society must be protected 
from a dangerous criminal that prisons servo 
any real purpose at all,” Mr. Gei Jer says. 

Mr, Geljer vows that In the future prison 
sentences will be dealt out , very rarely In 
Sweden. An ambitious top to bottom reorgan- 
zatlon of the whole correctional system has 
already begun. 

From now on less serious crimes that 
usually carry short jail sentences, like petty 
theft, drunken driving, and crimes of Incest, 
will be punished by stiff fines instead. JaU 
terms for more serious offenses like grand 
larceny and violent crimes will be reduced. 

Over the next five years the main body of 
Sweden's prison population, currently num- 
bering about 4,000, will be moved to smaller, 
open regional institutions with little or no 
■ecurlty. It is envisioned that by 1980, a dozen 
small prisons will be able to house the 
estimated 500 inmates judged a danger to 
society of beyond rehabilitation. 

The open prisons, a few of which are already 
in operation on an experimental basis, will 
operate like halfway houses offering Inmates 


personal counseling, steady work, and educa- 
tional opportunities. 

It is here in these new prisons without walls 
or bars where one of Sweden’s most daring 
and controversial social experiments to date 
will be acted out. Inmates will serve a kind of 
"Institutional probation." As their sentence 
progresses, they will be given increased 
access to social services and other benefits in 
the outside community. 

Instead of a cell, inmates will live In 
tastefully furnished single dormitory rooms 
and take their meals cafeteria-style in modern 
dining halls. They will carry a key to their own 
room, share a pay telephone on the floor, and 
be free to write and receive mail uncensored. 

Whenever passible inmates will be assigned 
to the institution located nearest their home to 
allow for maximum contact with friends and 
family. 

In addition, regulations on leave which in 
the past was granted only in time of death or 
serious illness In the family, will be softened. 
And under the heading "to facilitate read- 
justment to society" Inmates who have served 
half of their time will be granted furlough with 
no statutory time limit attached. 

In tune with the general absence of rules, 
disciplinary measures within the open prison 
will take the form of a warning to remind the 
Inmate of the many advantages to be gained 
through cooperation. The threat of transfer 
back to a closed prison will be used only as a 
last resort. 

From the moment the inmate steps into the 
open prison, he will be assigned a probation 
officer who will remain in steady contact 
throughout his sentence and also after release. 

One leading correctional official working 
closely with the reorganization likened the 
philosophy of the reform measures to an ice 
hockey match. "When you break the rules, 
you are sent to the penalty box and after you 
have been there awhile you return to the 
game." 

Judging from a report in a leading news- 
paper here that asked readers their opinion of 
the reforma the vast majority voiced enthu- 
siastic support. 



'Air defense pact renewed 


By Don Sellar 
Special to ' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

This week Canada Is expected to renew its 
participation in the 18-year-old North Amer- 
ican Air Defense Command (NORAD) agree- 
nent with the United States for at least five 


more years. 

Defense Minister James Richardson, an 
enthusiastic NORAD supporter, will announce 
the decision to continue sharing with the U.S. 
in continental defense sometime before the 
current pact expires May 12. 

The only, uncertainty surrounding the new 
NQRAD arrangement la the length of Can- 
ada's commitment. Mr, Richarson favors an 
unlimited term, but has been under pressure 
to opt for a five-year package. 

A Parliamentary committee, dominated by 
members of the ruling Liberal Party, recently 
did some deep soul-searching about NORAD 
and concluded another review after five years 
would be in order. 

However, the cabinet, led by Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Trudeau, will make the final 
judgment on the matter. If it decides on an 
Indefinite term, Canada would want the option 
to withdraw on one year's notice. 

NORAD, which controls a chain of radar and 
communication ^sterns and 15 Interceptor 
squadrons of the U.S. Aerospace Defense 
Command, currently costs about $1.4 billion a 
year to operate. The U.S. foots the bill for 90 
percent of the command, whose headquarters 
are under Cheyenne mountain near Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

Only once since NORAD was formed did 
Canada not sign a minimum five-year deal. 
That was in 1973, when the Trudeau govern- 
ment, then a minority in Parliament, angered 
ibfrie American officials by settling on a two- 
year term which is now expiring. 

Some of NORAD's critics have described 
$140 million Canadian component of the 
as a . waste of money, ^though its 


proponents reply that an all-Canadian defense 
System would cost a great deal more than that. 

There is also the military-strategic ar- 
gument which contends NORAD was designed 
to counter a Soviet manned bomber attack — a 
threat seen now as minimal at best. 

But NORAD planners already have recog- 
nized the validity of that criticism, to some 
extent, by reducing the number of interceptor 
aircraft in the system to 500 from 2,000. At the 
same time, they have upgraded NORAD 
communications and tracking systems, and 
broadened its role. 

Another line of attack against NORAD is the 
political-ideological argument which holds 
that Canada relinquishes its sovereignty by 
participating. At present, Americans are 
responsible for NORAD flights across vast 
tracts of Canadian landscape. 

Canada has only one regional control center, 
at North Bay, Ontario, but this base is charged 
with responsibility for watching over part of 
the northeast U.S. 

The sovereignty argument against NORAD, 
however, may diminish further in the next 
two or three years, when Canada assumes 
responsibility for its own airspace. 

Last week, as a prelude to tho renewal of 
NORAD, Mr. Richardson announced con- 
struction of a second Canadian regional base, 
at Edmonton, Alberta. 

This $25 million installation will cover 
western Canadian air space previously han- 
dled from an American one. Under the new 
zone format, North Bay will assume responsi- 
bility for eastern Canadian air space and 
relinquish its role in the northeast U .S. 

Defense Department sources in Ottawa say 
it could take two years or more before all the 
NORAD zones of responsibility are redrawn 
and the new Canadian Installation at Edmon- 
ton is operational. 

Had Canada failed to continue its NORAD 
obligations, officials here admit relations with 
the U.S. would have been dealt a stunning 
psychological blow. 


Canada 



parties bicker, 
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Ulster flag files from Belfast Protestant stronghold of Sandy Row 


economic shadows lengthen 


ByTakashiOka 
Staff Correspondent of 
, The Christian Science Monitor 
‘ ... mi . '.''.'.'Lisbon. 

SoclaUsnto, ^ sim; .dictadura, nao," the 
Socialist marchers shouted as they wound 
mwr way down Sao Bento to the National 
Assembly building. For a while at the end of 
the yf^ek, It. looked as though Socialists and 
Communists wferb on the' verge of anirrepa- 
. rtMe open clash that would inevitably involve 
the ruling Armed Forces Movement (MFA). 

1110 n0W veek dawns, it looks as 
though the fragile cord of relationships be- 
tween Socialists, Communists, and the MFA, 
to toe breaking point, still holds, 
The MFA needs a facade of unify with all the 
democratic parties, not Just the Communists 
The Socialists know they cannot take power 
against the MFA, despite their excellent 38 
percent share of votes in the April 25 

toe Infiltration and ’ , 

’ toelr own party's power in toe ' 

trade, unions, In peasant and urban organiza- 
tions, In themes* media, .and In.ihe armed 
themselves- 

: :■ • On May! l, accprtjing to the Socialists, the 
Communists prafbnted Mario JSdares, popular 
Minister Of Slate irTthp 
: eoaVtfpn government; -from Joining other 


v , -i jviuuig. vtoer 

EJ??2S ; ; MW > toqlqdlhg iCommunist 
'ffrfy chief AJVaro dfoihfti, at the rostrum of a 

1 Mnv. DfiV AMhnlifAit' i.; . ' 


huge ‘ May pay rdlly organized by lnter- 
J dtowcal, PortugM'a ■ CtommunfeM^lnated 
•> Irfcde union federation. 1 ■ . , - p i.y . 

i/Jhi C&mmuWst* retort- that Dr. Soares was 
• that Prime Minister Vasco GoncaJyes 

^ already s^eak^ when he arrived, Ihey 
- was jin MP A officer who kept Dr. Soares 

-'pu^. and a^um^ the; Socialist^ of whistling ah} 
jeering the Ffirae Minister; The truth May 

npVAr twirnmifti : Kill Iha ft 1- 


Sodalists with an occasion to assert their 
majority status in terms of popular votes. 

While Dr. Soares conferred repeatedly with 
the Prime Minister and with President Costa 
Gomes, his parly called ilk sympathisers to 
march through the streets of Lisbon to protest 
the May Day affair. They were joined by 
elements of the Popular Democrats (PPD) 
who took 28 percent of the votes April 25 
(compared to less than 13 percent for the 
Communists), and who espouse what they call 
social democracy and what most West Eu- 
ropeans would consider a form of liberalism. 

Fringe groups, including several ultra-left 
groups as well as the monarchists, Joined the 
Socialist march. But the Communists kept 
theh- supporters off the streets, and there were 
no head-on collisions, although camouflage- 
clad, carbine-holding soldiers of the security 
tora»fa>ked nervous as the crowd came close 

.. ■ ■ ' 

■ • Bo&ltoSocbdtateand 

they are still Willing to have ahi' alliance with 
each other, although ' the Socialise say tho 
latter must respect the results oC ; the ' April 25 
voting, while the Cqmmdriists say the Social- 
ists must recognize the pimacy of the.MFA. 

. The Socialists wpnt fo strl^e whjle the iron is 
. hot, befpre the popular energy, built up 
through the elecUoji campaign is defeated 
*■ Domniuplafo, . Still : shocked by theirpbor 

' Rowing- In the election; heed tifoia to expand 

' organisation: For : 

bpthtUie MFA remfonsan essential partner 
1 Meanwhile, unem Dlovniefo id 


Protestant ultras carry Ulstef 

UDA stands in the wings to take over and 
run the province if politicians fail 


have 

iwpiilatjon; I* 

, ieeply. in tlte,fo* Anfl web he| amdfc^ld . 
. and foreign currency: rdderves r! f $ 2 .^ _ billion 
worth in i 9 ra) coiild be tfovem-: 
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By Jonullian llursch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Northern Ireland's 2 to I Protestant major- 
ity has voted solidly for returning the province 
to one-parly Protestant rule. 

Voters in (he May 1 election for a con- 
stitutional convention backed the hard-line 
Protestant view 

• Despite the cease-fire observed by terror- 
„ ° L f „ lhe ‘.‘Provisional” wing of the Irish 
Republican Army (IRA) since February. 

• Despite Britain's insistence on. com- 
promise between the province’s Protestant 
and Roman Catholic communities. 

• Despite the British threat to withdraw its 
massive subsidies. 

\DespUe the BrjUsMwposed vrtfog sys- 

Slfa? repf “ e " tation wh ' ch 

orKVio^ 1 * be “ useofl »■» 

Loyalist politicians belonging to the United 
Ulster Unionist Coalition (UUUC) won 54 
percent- of ihe poll and 46 seats in the 
convention The other parties combined won 
■Useaia giving ihe UUUC a majority of 14. • 

1 • T "® Protestant coalition completely rejects 
^ ^ POWfcr-shaHng | n governnmit 
.WUh the minority Roman Calhoiics. Us elec- 
tion victory; means that it can carry out its 

cZSn^^ ^ Bri ‘ i5h #**'”»* 

to come up 

vriil a ”j W tormuja for power-diving that 
^lejwards wpuiji be endorsed by the Britidi 

ultimS' 01 - w ^tofnister.' which bears 
ultimate re^onsibllity for cobstltutlwal 
ridges in the United KmgdOmVtriah pro- 


The British idea is that the cM 
should meet quietly In small coming 
work out a series of compromises. 


The UUUC is pledged instead lo.W 1 
(invention into a local parHamed * 
within three months would submit iM 
plan for restored regional govemn** 


r IbgiVIHU guivil--”- 

Protestant coalition plans to get IU*. ■ 
putting every question to a vote of lb 
convention — something the Brittf ;. 


convention — something the 
hoped to avoid. 
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Silling in the background L~ 
election, the extreme Protestant .-• 
Tense Association (UDA) madeitcjf m 

ia giving the politicians only “*^2 i : ! 
restore majority rule. UDA ■' 

chief Andy Tyric says that if-w 1 ^^ 
politicians fail again, the UDASP^V- - 
slep in to run the province Itself. ' : > 

Us contingency plans ar* ' 

lembcrs are armed, and Ihe UO* 


members are armed, and the 
that its devastating general strife 

nnn 1 L.I..U iLj. huiHB f. .* ■ 


ago. which wrecked the 
sharing experiment, proved y 

strength, discipline, and: expert#* 


over Northern Ireland 


The UUUC concession to 
would he to give them the 


wwiu ne io give uwn iw ‘wf ;• 

some parliamentary: wrt^ U€eS, _Jj it t : \ 
< Catholic party, the Social Demo***, 
labour Party (SptP). rejfidjt 
-Some observers jlhipk fife * ' 

maiely accept k folder 
(Hhm toihk ibk. utde« 
couple this with Clear ' 

Catholic rights, the more 
ht ^ withdraw^ from 
further pafarizatMO U fte 
commfoiitie^: • ; .. 


Annual 

Meeting 

Schedule 



MONDAY, JUNE 2 


Annual Meeting 
Evening Meeting 


2:00 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3 

Morning Meeting 10:00 a.m. 
.Afternoon Meeting 2:00 p.m. 
‘Evening Meeting 7:30 p:m. 


These meetings are often only to members of The Mother Church, The 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, In Boston, Massachusetts. Doors will 
be open 45 minutes early. 


Registration 


pickets to the meetings will be available as follows: 

SUNDAY, JUNE 1 

12. noon to 6:30 p.m. on the plaza near the Church Colonnade 

, MONbM-JUNE 2^ : . "X } 

8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. on the plaza near the Church Colonnade, and 
.* 1:00 to 7:30 p.m. at John B. Hynes Auditorium 

TUESDAY, JUNE 3 

8:30 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. at John B. Hynes Auditorium / 


Child care 


Child-care facilities In John B, Hynes Auditorium, for children up to age 
' 12, will, open one hour before. Annual Meeting and half an hour before 
each of the other meetings. . ; : 1 , . • 1 


Accommodations 

Hotel apkee cloae to 'the 1 . Mother Church ;le no longer available for this 
period- But for Iriformdtloh dn hotel space near Boston or dprmitory- ■■■ 


typie housing near the Mother Chiirch, 1 bail (81:7) 262-230b l l 'e)(t.. 2094 br : 
2095, or write to The First Church of Christ, Scientist,' Visitors' Seotlon 
P33, Christian Science Center, Boston,. M A, U.S.A. 02115. 




Outlook set fair for games 


Massive security screen 


for Montreal Olympics 


By Don Sellar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Ottawa 

The skies are brightening a bit over Can- 
ada’s plans for the L97G Summer Olympic 
Games in Montreal. 

Dogged by sharply rising construction costs 
and a seven-week work stoppage last winter, 
the games appeared on the brink of disaster. 

But the workers are back on toe job, 
construction seems on schedule again, and 
those gloomy predictions that Montreal would 
abandon the project have ceased. 

Meanwhile, the federal government Is pro- 
ceeding with elaborate security precautions 
for the games. 

Royal Canadian Mounted Police Commis- 
sioner Maurice Nadon has indicated Uie 
Mountlcs’ share of toe security arrangements 
will amount to $23 million. In addition, an 
estimated 5,000 to 7,000 armed forces person- 
nel, probably militia members, will assist the 
security plan. 

Anxious that there not be arepeat of the 1972 
Munich games terrorist raid, Canadian politi- 
cians are pulling out all the stops to set up a 
terrorist-proof security network. 

As always with Olympic get-togelhers, 
world politics seem to be encroaching on the 
Montreal games. Communist China has ap- 
plied for membership In the International 
Olympic Committee (IOC), and there is . 
controversy over the participation of white- 
ruled Rhodesia. 

The IOC is scheduled to deal with China's 
application this month in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. The mainland Chinese are trying to gain 
admittance for themselves and expulsion For 
Taiwan athletes. 


Should the IOC reject the Chinese proposal, 
there Is a possibility that nations sympathetic 
to the Communist government might boycott 
Montreal next year — a prospect which sends 
shivers up the spines of Olympic organizers. 

There is still concern about money. Mon- 
treal's flamboyant Mayor, Jean Drapeau, has 
insisted the Olympics will be self-financing 
even though a deficit appears Inevitable. The 
federal government has thus far refused to 
pick up any deficit Incurred by the games. 

The latest cost estimates, ballooning with 
Inflation, range between $650 million and $700 
million. That is double the original $310 
million price tag set two years ago. 

But International Olympic Committee presi- 
dent Lord KlUanin, In Montreal for a quick 
tour of the Olympic construction site recently, 
was confident that tlie games now are on the 
right track. 

"I have no doubt that, barring a world 
cataclysm, the 1678 Summer Games will open 
on time in Montreal," he told reporters after a 
helicopter tour of the various Olympic loca- 
tions. 

Montreal Olympic officials assured Lord 
Killanin they will at least match the perfor- 
mance of their predecessors at Munich in 1672, 
when the games were 75 percent selT-financ- 
ing. 

Obviously enthusiastic about Montreal s 
plans, Lord KUlanln described next year's 
athletic festival as "unique." "Your physical 
plant is perhaps only half the size and scope of 
Munich's but the concept here Is no lass 
exciting," he said. 

He praised the quality of craftsmanship 
going into both the semi-domed Olympic 
stadium mid the village where athletes will 
live during the games. 
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Plan to vlBlt the 
Mary Baker Eddy Museum 
and five Historic Houses 
maintained by Longyear vyhen. 
you are In New England this 
year or next. See the places 
and events associated with ' 

Mrs. Eddy's life between 1855 and 
1 870.' A tour of these houses will , 
' prove both educational and. 
inspirational.' 
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Soviet Union 

Red navy ' °l 
stalks seas ~ 

By Victor Zorza !a l 

Special correspondent of jS|§| 

The Christian Science Moni tor ^B|| 

Washington lff 

President Ford has been stung by the iatest 
Soviet naval exercises into saying that “the 
Russians built up their Navy while we per- 
milted ours to shrink," and- that Soviet ships wttp 
- “now freely roam the worlds seas, ■ ' 

Now that the 220 ships which took part in an 
exercise that covered the whole globe are on i 
their way back, the Pentagon Is beginning a fegJff/ V 
detailed study of the huge volume of elec- mHtJjm m 
tronic and other intelligence ft amassed while w 

watching the Soviet movements. 

A Ihorough analysis of all this material will 

take some time, but Mr. Ford's remarks show 

already that the main object of the Soviet ; . 

exercise has been achieved. A political analy- - .. 

Bis of Soviet objectives suggests that Moscow 
wants to Impress the world as the equal ofthe 
United States, and administration spokesmen *'• ' T Tr 

are doing their best to help it. 

For Secretary of the Navy J. William 
Middendorf, the exercise shows that the 
Soviet Navy can operate effectively "in all the 
oceans of the world," He finds It "disturbing" 
that the Soviet Navy has twice as many major 
surface combatants and submarines as the 
U.S. Navy. A, 

These figures do not quite square with those 
given to the Senate by Adm. Hyman G. slowed down tv 
Rickover, who In April compared the U.S. ranMvmodoun 
Navy B 181 major combatants with the Soviet goWet U, 

Navy's 223. Nor do the Agues mean much by N a?v A „1 
themselves, any more than adding up the instil, 'nw, SL 
munber tf apples, oranges, and pta to 
produce a grand total means much The hvThS ?? 
"shrinking" of the U.S. Navy in recent years ££? “nd bE 

’ 3K W to Sriy tui the 

«*; while new ehipe .were being jZJZ but th 
; buUt ( to , take adventege of all the beneAteof Mr P ™ t ' "* “ 
I new *«taology. The new program has been Tta Brookings 

Throaty Slavic choirs 
greet Orthodox Easti 
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Action statlonsl Soviet sailor, double over the decke d Bal„o Fleet flagehlp during an exero.ee 


rSymadeup y ‘"H 3 " 0 ”' bUt UllS * be, "« T by Berry M. Blechman, which 

The Soviet Union, too, is modernizing its ^ J^tegic forces, expresses a 

Navy. A new study from the Brookinus good deal of pessimism about the prospects for 
Institution estimates that by 1880 the number ^ v 5j' arm ® lim j^ ti ori. At the same time the 
of major Soviet combatant ships will decltS examination of arms- 


or major Soviet combatant ships wlU decline 
by about 10 percent, but the new units will be 
larger and better equipped. In the U.S. Navy 
not only will the quality of surface warships 
improve, but the numbers wjll rise by 13 
percent. 1 : 

The Brookings study. “The Control of Naval 


By Elizabeth Pond ' centage sampling by Soviet sociologists in- 

isen” ‘ ^ a 8° r sk» U.S.S.R . ' . dicates that up to SO million believe to Sod. 

aMnui II ■ . ' 


"Christ is risen.” ' Zagwsk, U.S.S.R. 

■ "Truly he is fiseh. '' 

1 ;■ From midnight until dawn on Sunday the 
priests’ GaU;.and the parishioners’ response 
r ® n « otit in thlsRusslan Orthodox center north 
of Mqscmo. . It was the orthodox Easter, and 
: , the Russian church was celebrating it with the 
liturgy and abrVice that have remained essen- 
tially unchanged since Christianity was in- 
, produced to the Slavs in the tenth Century 

*rvlpe began at 11:30 Saturday night 
X™ preliminaries in front of the opulent gold 
Iconostasis” of • the. Uspensky Cathedral. 
Under the icon gallery of blue- and red-robed 
hunched saints, kerchiefed women lit candles 
Jo the risen savior. Massed choirs chanted 


Mlwo ., rai . .. , — iu cunceue mo np- 

in 323? ^ ni? makeu P of congregations is P»“»0 of naval parity to the Soviet Union 
W0 ? en Predominated at the to ke «P it there - a concept that is firmly 
Zagorsk Easter service, but there we™ nim • rejected bv most of Mima flCCA/iiniepl mliL 


- • -fwu-lliiuuuil wL UI 1115- 

limitation possibilities to appear since the 
present lap of the naval-arms race began. The 
paper considers the ways in which the United 
States and the Soviet Union might agree to 
limit their naval developments to the Indian 
Ocean and in the Mediterranean, and freeze 
the naval buildup now proceeding in both 
countries at the level which it will reach in 
1980. 

At that lime the United Stoles will have a 
considerable advantage in aircraft carriers, 
while the Soviet Union will liavo an equally 
impressive advantage in submarines. The 
other categories of major combatant ships on 
both sides will reach a rough level of parity. 

Blechman Is prepared to concede the ap- 
pearance of naval parity to the Soviet Union 


rivuwmumeu tu me 

Zagorsk Eaj*er service, but there were also 
sizable numbers of youths - despite con- 
Mcuous scrutiny of worshippers by. uni- 
form«i police and Communist Youth League 
members. Registered religions are legal in the 
Soviet Union, but atheist Indoctrination is 
strong and churchgoers suffer in. career 


/ ’ ” — Minn* iu imy wKijjm aruunu I no world. 

Si'S 0f T, l SSf e f ssoc,aled WIUl Foral > the talk ofthe Soviet Na^ 
1,16 United Slates. It may be up with the U.S. Navy, the Russia 

? ,! 0ul d ** r ^ ce|£ d just as a long way to go. But they are ctf 

ttnea Sill - J whot 5£yb 
neg^iE^r?i«.llll K e8 w nning lhe SALT navaI P° wer with which to Impress 
bv ^ by MoSC ? W md 0,6,1 15 made U P r ° r the*" hy the naval lob 

Sa West, which do their beslto make i 


delays in naval-arms negotiations si 
to have similar results. In Washing 
argued that two sets of nrms-Iimilat 
liations — SALT, and the talks on I 
force reductions in Europe — i 
enough to go on with. 

But U.S. spending on the Navy isii 
at a higher rate than the spending 
forces — 6.2 percent a year on lb 
forces. The strategic forces .alaoi 
large naval component — the suttik 
their missiles If ihi.s is nilUqgkAkttl 
general -purjmse forces, the Navy' 
rate climbs in 7 percent, which will si 
toflo to more than $30 billion, compi 
just over $16 billion for other strategic 

Bui tho strategic arms, both sei t 
based, are being token care of In SA 
arms race baa been transferred, to 111 
which will be used Increasingly by 111 
powers to assort their role around Uiei 
or. as others might see it, to Uutf 
weight around the world. 

For all the talk of the Soviet Navy 6 
up with the U.S. Navy, the Russtemd 
a long way to go. But they are ctfid 
standing still ■— and what they bdl 

Ha..aI I.l ■ • • . . . lU 


---.o wuuiuigoers suiter in. career Washington, now are recognized a. n«, 
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At midnight the gold doors of the sanctuary 
swung (men nnri nhurnk lulu i- ii_ j « . — 


"■■■ ■■■" uu«ia lu me sanciuarv 

swung open and church bells tolled. Bearded 
lor^-haired priests swung censers and took the 
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West, which do their b«l to make l 
Navy look bigger and better than It h 

'^1975 Victor Zona 


'Lord, have S ?c vo.ceT 

The crowds In the cathedEl anj Ms ■^S-- the .. c<, °g e » | U.on to the outdoor 
oundlng churches end TL Pfocesslonsround the cathedral. 


--- — - .vvuu. buu iw sur- 

roundlng churches and chapels belled the 
official Soviet contention that religion isonly a 
vestige of the past here. Their numbers were 
,• ^ according to one 

hatMo stand outside the dbors'for lack of nade 

-'insider - . ■ . 

One church official, acknowledged that the 
reduction may have resulted from the govern- 
ment, declaration of Easter Sunday as a 
' workday to moke up for the May Day holidays 

Packeg chto^ chS : ^’ misieacjing. of 
We jbeeirf dosed by this- 
militantly atheist state that "belipvers” have 
to crowd into the few ehqrehes that do rerrialrt 
°Pf n * The Zagorsk compound — the site of the 
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The entire congregation did not follow them 
with candles, however, as In the old tradition 

: Prle v JV 

of resurreitiwi accom- 
plishad,: the cries began of VChrist is risen. 

• ■ . Truly he is Risen.! 1 The set frowiis of a 
JP l “5 r of ^ !der women relaxed Into ioy 
Worshippers 1 ^ — including young men 1 
crossed themselves. Some women bowed to 
be pw^heir waists; a few! put tjielr foreheads 

Some women with bundled and' walking 
Aaffs, ; who : apparently;: had trudged, long ,' 
. distances to come to Zagorsk,, relieved 'the 
TOl of standing by sitting On.tKe floor or on. ! 
stolid leading to the chapels. , 
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cbJef orthodox Seminary out of three still '. At 3 -30^the service ended. Women un- 
allowed to operate ~ draws pilgrims from ^ rap PJ d E ^ter :cakes and colored eggs to : 

afar. , . • • T : ” T r ft them blessed by thi te-lw^ ^the^wh 

; Observers estimatd that there are 26. to So -Wh SSS? ^hind theealhedral^ gold, 
million Orthodox : Christians to the Soviet : ^rpWf^rt’pdul’ed olit . 

population ; .. 


million orthodox ■: ChrhSaiis ' in The ^ SoOlS ■■■ ^ 

population ; i. 
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Soviet Union 


Nadya: 
a shy, young 
ballet 
sensation 


By Elizabeth Pond 

Leningrad 

Russia's newest ballet sensalion looks like a 
little girl and dances like an angel. 

At 19, Nadya Pavlova is shy — to the 
point of bursting into tears aL her first press 
interview some months ago. Yd onstage she Is 
an utterly self-assured performer who trans- 
fixes her audience. “Ineffable grace" was the 
phrase one American viewer chose to charac- 
terize her dance. And another American 
viewer, the late impresario Sol Hurok, was so 
moved by her performance that he made her 
inclusion a prerequisite for promoting the 
most recent American lour of Moscow's 
Bolshoi Company (although in the end she 
stayed home). 

Nadya first started dancing in Lhe Young 
Pioneers (comparable to the Girl Guides) in 
her native Volga River town of Cheboksary. 
By Lhe age of 10 she had already snowed so 
much promised that she was selected by talent 
scouts for admission to the Perm ballet 
boarding school 1000 kilometers away in the 
Ural Mountains. 

Here, as In the more famous Bolshoi school 
in Moscow and Kirov school in Leningrad, 
students are given a full primary and secon- 
dary school education, along with intensive 
training in classical ballet. The Kirov Ballet 
was evacuated to Perm during World War II, 
and the Perm school started as an independent 


entity when the Kirov returned to Leningrad 
in 1945. 

Nadya's parents are not themselves artists 
— her father is an X-ray technician, her 
mother a kindergarten nurse, but they were 
willing to let their daughter leave home so she 
could get a better dance education. Since that 
time they have occasionally seen her perform, 
but the distance to Perm is too great for them 
to make the trip very often. 

How does such a young child decide to give 
up everything else for the unrelenting dis- 
cipline of a dancer? The question is strange to 
Pavlova. “1 didn’t say once 1 made up my 
mind to become a ballerina,” she replied 
seriously to an interviewer. "It's simply that I 
always loved to dance.” 

Pavlova's eyebrows are furrowed under her 
girlish bangs as she answers. Her face Is 
fresh, with no trace of the temperament and 
hauteur one expects from a prima ballerina. 
She has large brown eyes, rounded cheeks, 
and a tiny chin. Her arms ore long and 
slender, her nail-polished hands fully adult 
and mature. 

Pavlova's teacher from Perm, Lyudmila 
Sakharova — - who docs most of the talking in 
the joint interview — gives her views Loo on 
choosing to be a dancer: "It's only a process 
of learning, of water [flowing gradually]. It's 
all rubbish to ask a 10-year-old child to make 
this decision. It’s not he who decides. Only the 


process of leaching decides whether it's worth 
itor not." 

Then, suddenly realizing that what is self- 
evident to Russians might not be so obvious to 
foreigners, Sakharova adds, "In the Soviet 
Union there Is no 10-year-old girl who is not 
eager Lo become a ballerina.” 

Pavlova says she found it difficult to bo 
away from home, but this hardly deter ed her 
dancing. Within two at three years she was 
taking part in professional performances, like 
all 140 Perm students. Before she finished 
school last year she had danced the leads in 
student productions of “Giselle," “Don Quix- 
ote, 1 1 and Prokoviev's “Romeo and Juliet." 

By the sixth form, at the age of 15, she was 
one of the prize winners in a nation-wide 
student competition in Moscow. By the sev- 
enth form, at the age of 18, she woo the Grand 
Prfx gold medal at the international com- 
petition in Moscow. 

Shortly thereafter she undertook some 
foreign lours, dancing In Austria, Italy, 
Yugoslavia, and the U.S. Earlier this spring 
she made her Moscow debut with the Bolshoi 
In “Giselle." 

How does she like being famous? Pavlova, 
who has dreaded the interview but has 
handled herself with composure tliroughout it, 
smiles sunnily for the first lime. “It's very 
difficult,” she replies. 

As her teacher says, it*s much easier to 
dance than to answer questions . 
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Indo-China 

Saigon: The curtain falls 

U.S. officials conceal heartbreak with grim humor 
as choppers snatch them from Embassy roof 
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M.V Daniel Southerlajid 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Aboard USS Blue Kidgc 
The departure of Lhe last Americans from 
Saigon was a sad spectacle to behold. There 
was plenty of joking, but under the surface 
there was grim recognition that many lives 
and 10 years had been wasted. And there was 
acute distress over the thought that many 
Vietnamese who had worked for the Amer- 
icans were being left behind. 

"Why don't you give us a briefing on 
investment possibilities in Vietnam? "said one 
senior official to another as they climbed the 
stairs toward the roof of the American 
Embassy for their helicopter ride out of 
Saigon. Everyone laughed at the remark. It 
was not long ago that Graham Martin, the U.S. 
Ambassador in Saigon, was promoting the 
idea of an economic ‘ ’takeoff" in South 
Vietnam. ■ 

One American on the stairs leading to the 
roof held Ambassador Martin's French poodle 
in his arms. 

The Ambassador himself, staying on until 
toward the end of the embassy evacuation 
was grim and ashen-Faced. He had the look of a 
crushed man trying not to show emotion At 
one point, as some of his aides began to leave, 

McfonteK W ° rdS ° f Par ‘ in8 a " d Patted 

One American official making his way 
toward the roof was dressed neatly in a dark 
■ult, bow fie, and shiny black shoes A 

■ taSle rePOrlerremBrked U,flt he looked 


I don't feel very Immaculate,” he said, 
closing his eyes and slowly lowering his head 
in resignation, as if to say he wanted to be 
alone with his thoughts. 

“We got a lot of people out, but we also left a 
lot of people behind," said a young embassy 
political officer who had spent much of the day 
driving a bus around Saigon, sometimes 
through hostile crowds, trying to pick up 
Vietnamese who had worked for the Amer-, 
leans. More than 4,000 Vietnamese were pul on 
barges at the port of Saigon . 

By the time some of the senior American 
officials were heading for the roof many 
senior South Vietnamese Army officers had 
fled their posts, some of them landing by 
helicopter on American ships lying offshore. 

Lt. Gen. Nguyen Van Mlnh, military com- 
mander of the Saigon area, said later, on board 
the USS Okinawa, that he had decided to leave 
at It a.m. Tuesday after he lost contact with 
the joint general staff headquarters in Saigon. 
He said that he could not control many of the 
military units under his command. Less than 
24 hours later, President Duong Van Minh 
issued an announcement that Saigon was 
surrendering unconditionally. 

By Tuesday afternoon, the Americans in the 
embassy knew little about what was happen- 
ing on the military front. Asked how the 
righting was progressing around the Saigon 
airport, a leading U.S. Central Intelligence 
Agency official said cooly, “I haven’t the 
slightest Idea. 

One American waiting for evacuation 
picked up a small radio tuned to a South 
Vietnamese police network. The policemen 



Women's unit applauds during victory celebrations in Hanoi 


were talking excitedly with each other, 
cursing the American helicopters that filled 
lhe«ir. 

“All the Americans are leaving,” said one 
Vietnamese police officer. "I’d -like to kill 
them all. 

Some of the U.S. Marine helicopter pilots 
who picked people up at Saigon’s Tan Son 
Nliut Airport reported that they were fired at 
sporadically by Saigon government troops. 
But none of the helicopters was shot down. 

Ironically, the most serious confrontations 
came with Vietnamese who had long worked 
for or been associated with Americans. Ma- 
rines clubbed some of them with rifle butts ns 
they tried desperately to climb over the 
American Embassy wail, 

II was almost as If the Communists, who did 
little firing if any at the helicopters, had 


decided to let the Americans oetui 
scathed. 

And the Americans’ departure wsl 
ensure the collapse of any further restate 
Saigon. Until a few days before Uie Ana 
started their final evacuation, many Vh 
ese who had been fighting for on 
committed to the Saigon govemtntar 
hoped the Americans would perform 
kind of miracle lo slop the Communists 

"Will the American troops be oi 
hack?" asked some Vietnamese wtai 
heard that American ships with la 
aboard were moving toward Vietnam. Br 
ships and marines wore there to haul Ik 
of the Americans out. Once (he i 
helicopters started whirling In and * 
Saigon, it become abundantly clear that 
would 1 ire no miracles. 
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As Hanoi ho rdes swarmed south... 


6;S. Ambassador and ClA disagreed 
on Saigon’s chances of survival 
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By a staff correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monl tor > , 
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• aSh* to *‘** s Ci9ntral Intelligence 

Agency «HA> officials, who were pointing a gloomier picture 

• / . Even weij after tite fall of Ihfc city df Da Nana atthe ilnf 
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con^ced Soon after the fall of Da Nang that the wL waeC 
X?,? *5? C0Untry in Communist hands, Mr. Martin 
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•; *? d ^Subordinates were advocating tiib formation 

‘ Bhttng c «htoet” in Saigon under President Nguyen Van 

*** ‘‘Wgbttng cabinet*’ was ineffective, the CIA’s 
wmmiBm over rwnxmAM 4 m # - t i 
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&<*&<** for survival seemed 
juetll leil by further government retreats, and the CIA «h.n™ , 

eppereatiyhatl some success in helpina • 

,, It: may remain one of those "!*s”of history but'eornd CTA 
officials are convinced that if Mh MaiStoffi/oSe^m more : 
Clear y the defeals that lay ahead 
Washington might have been able tb.move quickly 'enough to 
atleh $ f jrWu4, phased.<tomnlunk 


jm°hg the Saigon politicians as to how power should be 
"* 0,d ™«“ to a new 

Communists began hardening their public position on 
negotUttons, and, after halting major attacks for four or five 
!, hey tout .and began pressing again 
in Ihff y ‘ T ? 6 demoPallzed Saigon Army crumbled rapidly 
Arm! f m e 9f 5I? re “W*# thru8ta - And as senior Saigon 
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Israel woos France 

By Dennis Blakeley 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

In concrete terms Israeli Foreign Minister 
Yigal Alton’s recent visit to France this past 
week achieved virtually nothing. 

But Mr. Alton summed It up accurately 
when he said: 

“What is new is that we now disagree in a 
friendly atmosphere.” 

It was the first official visit to Paris made by 
an Israeli foreign minister since the founda- 
tion of the Israeli state in 1948. It was in return 
for a visit made to Israel last October by 
French Foreign Minister Jean Sauvag- 
‘nargues. But Mr. Sauvagnargues was indell -5 
cate enough -- immediately before going to 
■Tel Aviv — to seek out in Beirut the leader of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO), 

Yasser Arafat, demonstratively shake him by 
the hand, and assure him of French support. 

During the Algerian war and until the six- 
day war of 1967 France’s relations with Israel 
were friendly. Since 1067, France has con- 
sistently pursued a pro-Arab policy which the Israel’ 
Israelis have naturally interpreted as antl- 
Israeli. (especially 

It did not help when President de Gaulle, in independen 
one of his television addressed to the nation, The Fren 
called the Jews “an elite people, self-assured vast Arab n 
and domineering" — a remark verging, many their Latest 
French Jews thought, on the anti-Semitic. then expre 

Reasons for this French attitude are not turned up ii 
hard to find in the context of France’s against Isra 
historically close ties with the Arab world. French ; 
France has never recognized Jerusalem as the account for 
capital of Israel. It has always regarded Israel bill. That is 
as an intruder into a neat set of French-Arab of oil pric 
friendships. fervently p 

By demonstrating their lack of support for The Fren 
, Israel, the French also thought to show lansashavi 



8y Sven Simon 

Israel’s Alton talks with French 

(especially toward tho Soviet Union) their 
independence of American policies. 

The French saw, as early as the British, the 
vast Arab market for Western arms, They sold 
their Latest Mirage fighler-jets to Libya and 
then expressed surprise when the same jets 
turned up in Egypt to be used In the front line 
against Israel. 

French arms sales to the Arab world 
account for a substantial part of its annual oil 
bill. That is why, even before the quadrupling 
of oil prices, France was pursuing such a 
fervently pro -Arab policy. 

The French look upon Israelis and Palestin- 
ians as having equal rights in the Middle East. 
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★The outbreak of peace 


beginning of World War II. There is no major 
fighting going on in tho world anywhere. 

So this is a rare moment in history. Tho 
ancient Romans had a ritual for noting and 
formalizing such a time. During war their 
legions marched out of Rome through the 
gates oi Janus. When the war was over peace 
was proclaimed by closing the gates of Janus. 
In the year 29 B.C. the Emperor Caesar 
Augustus closed the gates oi Janus (for the 
third time in 700 years) and ushered In an era 
of peace which lasted substantially for a hall 
century. 

In Hanoi last week there were victory 
parades. In Washington U.S. Secretary of 
State Henry A. Kissinger was bemoaning what 
had happened in Vietnam and dwelling on the 
decline of American Influence and credibility. 
But oLhci'S were noting the happy fact that the 
war Is over and that this has made possible a 
symbolic closing of tbe gates of Janus. 

How long can wo expect It to last? 

That depends of course on the stability of the 
foundations under it. There is today no present 
danger of major war because there Is an 
equilibrium of power and force. The mass of 
the Soviet Union in the center is balanced off 
on one side by a disciplined China and a 
prosperous Japan. It Is balanced on the other 
by the industrial strength of Western Europe 
and the military power of the United States. 

There are other elements in the equlllbr 
rlum. An important other one Is the present 


preference of both Washington and Moscow 
for stability rather than uncertainty. 

Such an equilibrium cannot prevent local 
issues and local wars. Indeed, the more stable, 
the great power equilibrium the easier It Is for 
smaller countries to engage in local wars. The 
great powers shun Imposing peace on the 
lesser lest they themselves become Involved 
in what to the great are minor quarrels. 

The greatest single danger to such an 
equilibrium would be from something which 
upset the balance of power. It could be the 
decline of one side in military power, or the 
rise of another. It behoves those who manage 
the great powers to seek — not superiority, but 
a safe and steady equilibrium . 

Richard Nixon, who contributed greatly to 
the establishment of this equilibrium, liked to 
Bpeak of opening the way for “a generation of 
peace." That was not being too optimistic. The 
Congress of Vienna in IBIS established an 
equilibrium which worked moderately well. 
There was only one major international war 
between 1815 and 1914. That was the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1B7Q. Thera was also the 
American Civil War, but that was not inter- 
national. 

The important tasks ahead for the statesmen 
are going to be difficult. The most urgent is to 
head off another war between Israel and Its 
Arab neighbors. But for the long-term future 
the most important task of all wUl be the daily 
care and maintenance of the equilibrium. 


★U.S.-Cuba:Out of the deep-freeze? 


position the United States adopts at the 


Washington so far has not given a dear 
signal of its intentions. Secretary of State 
Henry A. Kissinger, in a Texas speech In early 
March did, however, indicate a guarded 
willingness to back a movement- toward some 
sort of normalization of relations with Cuba. 

Yet to lift the OAS-lmposed sanctions 
requires a two-thirds majority and those 
wanting to do away with the sanctions have 
only a simple majority, with two more votes 
needed. 

If Washington agrees at the general assem- 
bly meeting to lift tbe sanctions, Its vote would 
probably swing a number of other nations in 
this direction. OAS observers note that Buch a 
vote would not , mean that any individual 
nation would -automatically resume relations 
with Cuba; It only would mean that the 
collective sanctions would be removed, per- 
mitting countries to do as they please on the 


Tho bo sanctions, however, have come to 
mean less and less. Six OAS members (Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, Panama, Peru; Mexico, 
and Venezuela) who were on hand for the 
original ban have unilaterally broken It and 
three new Caribbean members of the hemi- 
sphere organization, Barbados, Jamaica, and 


From page 1 


Trinidad and Tobago, which were not OAS 
members at the time the sanctions were 
imposed, have relations with Cuba. 

OAS observers, meanwhile, say numerous 
other member nations seem ready- to recog- 
nize puba. \ . 

Those same observers are keenly watching 
the McGovern visit to Cuba for signs of 
Havana’s attitude toward the United States 
and other hemisphere Issues. 

Senator McGovern is only the third senator 
to visit the Caribbean Island since Washington 
broke relations with Havana on Jan. 3, 1961. 
He was expected to confer at length :with 
Prime Minister Fidel Castro during the trip. 

The Senator returns Thursday — ihe day the 
OAS general assembly convenes and also the 
day that two House subcommittees begin 
hearings on legislation that would remove 
Washington’s ecomonlc blockade of the island. 
Havana has been saying all along that tbe 
blockade is the major stumbling block to any 
renewal of relations, 

The legislation, introduced by Rep. Jona- 
than Bingham (D) of New York, Is similar to a 
measure proposed by Sen. Edward M^Ken? 
nedy (D) of Massachusetts . earlier this, year, 
Senator Kennedy, incidentally Is expected to 
visit Cuba in June. 
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For the Aipericans (and English) in Peris 
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Fordlgnerk; overwhelmed by big city pres- 
sures In! Paris' : how have their own SOS 
telephone crlsb.Iine/ ii service in English set ■ 
up by a determined young soclal worker, 

The crusade to throw a lifeline to the lonely i 
has been started by Patricia Greenstone, wife . , 
of m En^tsh lau^br In .Paris, who felt as;/ 
much at sea oh krrjvtog here as domaiiy of her , 
callers* ': V'/':" j iT- 
. As a result, she decide^ to : put 1 lO' yearS' :/ 
experience as a social worker fo good use and v; 
opened SOS Help-Crms Line with a cfaff of 24 


' volunteers ranging from a Dutch bank clerk to 
ja Swedish student. . . 1 •' 

-Because of :a l$ck of funds, Us ohej line 
operates only 'four hoiirs every evening;. But 
Mrs. .Greenstone Is determined to expand.tbe 
service. . 

:''Parishas 100,000 Engllsh-speakfog peopfe* 
That’s, a vast rominunlty, the, size of a stnaU 
towh,*’Bhesaidi . . . 
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Leaders needed 

Ford asks 
for help 
in settling 
refugees 


By Richard L. Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The Ford administration is moving quickly 
to resolve the question of settling some 125,000 
to 150,000 Vietnamese refugees In the United 
States. 

Chief among Us options is an appeal to the 
American people to extend understanding and 
compassion to the refugees. 

To that same end, the administration fs 
seeking congressional support for an appro- 
priatl«\of $507 million coupled with standby 
authority for immigrant admissions. That 
amounts to about $400 per refugee. 

President Ford is backing his appeal by 
sending witnesses to Congress and by a 
specially arranged press conference Tuesday 
night at which he will urge hospitality and 
generosity. 

Am bass ad or Brown noted some evidence of 
coolne ss in the international field. “The UN 
Ugh commissioner for refugees has not 
moved as rapidly as we would have wished," 
he said. Reaction In other countries Is 
"Incomplete and mixed, ’ ’ he added . 

; He attributed this reaction probably. -to the 
size and suddenness of the emergency; the 
U.S., he added, "undertook a humanitarian 
mission of gigantic proportions." 

Rep. Joshua Eilberg CD) of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the subcommittee, called it “the 
greatest mass movement of refugees over the 
longest distance that we have ever wit- 

tUDOiul 
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In size,, however,. Representative Eilberg 
said, this is far less than the more gradual 
immigration of 600,000 Cubans coming to the 
U.S.,to leave the Castro regime. . 

Although the American rate o£ unempfoy- 
• tyent.'Ms the highest in 30 years,” Mr. Eilberg 
arid, it appeared to him that 'the situation 
. Wild be handled, 

/ "BehalO Majority Leader Mike Mansfield (D) 
W Montana supported the $507 million evac- 
uation appropriation and said perhaps more 
would be needed. Senate Minority Leader 
Huglv Scott CR) of Pennsylvania said he 
thought “the first- outburst of fear and 
selfishness" is changing to a "concept of what 
America stands for and what America 
means.” 

"I am aware of the public concern over the 
reception of Vietnamese and Cambodian refu- 
gees at this time of economic difficulty " 
Ambassador Brown said. "I am confident,’- 
however, of our ability to carry out a I 
Buccessfizl resettlement program. 

torespond rapidly [ 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor, 

.... . Washington 

Latest unemployment figures only hint at 
the job-finding hardship conf renting many 
I young Americans, who by 1980 will make up 25 
percent of the U.S. labor force. , 

. In A-Pril. according to the U.S. Department 
I of Labor, more than BD percent of «U teeh- 
I agers could not find jobs, more than double 
the national unemployment rate of 8.9 per- 
cent. r 

Across the country, surveys show, job 
prospects this summer and beyond are bleak 
for high school graduates and for counties 
liberal arts majors in American colleges and 
universities. 

Bringing down the general level of jobless- 
ness, however, does not solve the problem of 
young Americans, many of whom leave high 
school or college. with few, if any, developed 
' skills. 

■ Wlml c «n be done to create jobs for youth’ 
Restructure high school education, for one 
thing, suggests TiJford Gaines, senior vice- 
president and economist of Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust. 

"There is no reason," writes Mr. Gaines, 
why a young person while learning the skills 
... to become an architect should not 
simultaneously be learning the skills that 
would enable him to become a master - 
carpenter." ■. w 

. For “me years to come, experts say. little 
Improvement is in sight, because the postwar 


baby boom is thrusting more amd more young 
people onto a saturated job market. 

Between 1970 and 1980, according lo the 
Labor Department, the number of Americans 
between 25 and 34 years of age looking for 
work will grow by 51 percent, from 17.7 
million to 26.8 million. 

Unemployment this year, said U.S. Trea- 
sury Secretary William E. Simon Sunday, will 
1 peak "al about B percent.” The jobless rale, 
he added, will “stabilize" und begin to move 
downward, only ufler economic recovery 
expected In begin in the second half of Ibis 
year - is well established. 

Mr. -Simon, speaking on "Face The Notion" 
(CBS-TV), said he was "heartened" thul total 
employment grew In April, ullhnugh unem- 
ployment shot up by another 21 W,whi persons 
to 8.9 percent. 

Total employment ami the jobless rale both 
riKe, because the labor force Itself - people 
with jobs and those looking for work - ■ grew 
in April, for the second month in a row. 

This reflects, among other things, the; 
upsurge of younger Americans, and or women 
in general moving into the market in search of 
work. 

"The best thing we can do for the unem- 
p oyed in this country,” declared Mr. Simon, 
“is to have good, stable, noninflationary 
growth of the economy." 

Warning against "overheating” the econ- 
' omy, the Treasury chief said it was inflation 
that caused the recession and high unemploy- 
ment. * 
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late the natural gas industry to make larger 
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Air controllers’ 

; dangerous jarga 

Ry Lucln Mount 
Staff corres|»nden( of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Writ 

LjJ f to M aafpr- for the milltod 

Irayril by air, pllols mliri fuflyimisBd* 1 
split -sccinici nidiiH-il noniiMnils uf w \nr 
rout ml Icrs 

A spooial task foivo ni foiloral offlciiK 
is working to tntiko .sure that Ihey do. 

"Wo always asMimoii pilots understoot' 
traffic eunlrol terminology, hut ubyJous^ 1 
nnt so." says a sjxtkesmnn for the Fri 
Aviatinn AUmiitiM ration • FAA ». 

In 0 st room of aviation shurlliand, nyst 
ing lo the layniitu. air rontrollers /«*' 
giving pilots their distances from Olbers 
cruft tuid the ininiimmi nltitude to kb 
until the planes itro free luniukeihelrM 
There has lieen some evidence |fl n* 
montlis that pilots and cnntrol!en* # 
always understand each other. 

Investigations following lost Deceok 
TWA crash outside of Washington 
that the pilot mistakenly interpreted ak 
controller's message that he was des* 
approach to a certain altitude to mean ft • 
could proceed to that 'altitude imme* - 
The FAA has ranee clarified Its rulw^ 
area. 

The Department of Transports^ 
force suggests the FAA study the 
accuracy of "supplementary" into**, 
which controllers have that could bP° 
along to pilots. . .;jv 

[ .Some pilots have complained tW^v 
; altitudes are often loo low md'lWV 
j hunger for more precise data an U* Pj. ■ 
vertical as well as its horizontal 
controller, often controlling a dozen P*j*T 
once can spare the time, he may jJJ ' 
such information but there is no o&UP"*. ; 
d°*0- 

One of the 19 task force recomman^JJ 1 
establishment of a group of re P fts ^S' 
airlines, pilots, and air 
traffic control practices with & * \ 
standardizing and clarifying d)cro . 9 >, 

Many of the recommendations 
FAA itself. While the 
relied heavily on Ihc alrcraft lirib sWj 
FA A safely standards on 
force reramjtendW thri ,Uri ; 

comprehend vc design reviews befarr^ 
ing riferrit or e^io e 
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A 3-inch fish threatens a dam 


By John Dlllin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Atlanta 

Discovery of a rare, 3-inch fish Is threat- 
ening to cancel a 5100-million dam being 
constructed by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

The fish — the "snail darter" — was 
discovered by a University of Tennessee 
professor while snorkeling in the Little Ten- 
nessee River near Lenoir City, some 20 miles 
southwest of Knoxville. 

Federal wildlife officials are worried that 
operation of TVA's Teillco Dam now under 
construction near the site of the discovery 
would destroy the snail darter's Only known 
habitat. 

Environmentalists regard the snail darter's 
plight as a classic case of "progress” versus 
nature. It also shapes up as a difficult test for 
the Endangered Species Act of 1973. 

TVA officials are resisting efforts to list the 
snail darter as a "rare and endangered” 
species. Such a listing cQuid automatically 
trigger provisions of the Endangered Species 
Act and force cancellation of the Tellico 
project within two months. 

TVA officials express doubt that the snail 
darter is actually a distinct species; and they 
hint that the fish Is being used as a ploy by 


ecologists to kill the long-fought Tellico 
project. 

Already 555 million has been spent on the 
dam and reservoir, which would provide 
additional electrical power and flood control 
for the eastern Tennessee area. 

Dr. David A. Etnler, an ichthyologist and 
discoverer of the snail darter, describes it as a 
perch-like fish, greenish-brown, with rough 
scales. It feeds primarily on snails. To survive 
it requires swift-flowing waters over a clean 
river-bed. Tellico Dam would inundate the 
entire region of the river where the darter is 
known to exist. ‘ 

Federal wildlife official^ have reviewed the 
scientific studies that Dr. Etnler has prepared 
on the stall darter, and they say the research 
appears to be sound. 

Dr. James D. Williams, fishery biologist for 
the U.S. Office of Endangered Species, says 
his department is preparing documents to 
formally list the darter as an endangered 
species. 

If the listing is approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, it would automatically prohibit a 
federal agency (including TVA) from taking 
any action that threatens the snail darter. 

Nathaniel Reid, assistant secretary for fish 
and wildlife and parks for the Department of 
the Interior, requested the TVA in March to 
"take all measures it can" to preserve the 
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darter. He suggested that TVA conduct a 
"thorough technical review of the effects of 
the Tellico project." 

Mr. Reid said Dr. Etnler's research in- 
dicated the snail darter represented a "dis- 
crete, new species," and that Teillco appeared 
to present "danger to its continued exis- 
tence.” 

Researchers with TVA, however, insist that 
Washington is moving too swiftly — and look 
with doubt on the snail darter's importance. 

Lynn Seeber, general manager of TVA, 
responded to Mr. Reid's request by pointing to 
the investment of over $50 million in Teillco 
Dam ; by noting that President Ford has asked. 
another $23.75 million next year for the dam; 
and by observing that construction on the dam 
has been proceeding for several years. 

"We certainly disagree,” said Mr. Seeber, 
that the Endangered Species Act requires that 
an on-going major project bo halted to protect 
a newly discovered species. 

Dr. thomas H. Ripley, staff biologist with 
TVA, protests that his office did an “exhaus- 
tive" environmental study for Teillco. 

It is Impossible, he suggests, to covor every 
species, every insect, every plant. 

"What are the limits?” he asks. "Somebody 
could find a cricket, or a plant — you could go 
an ad infinitum.... 

"I have a lot of sympathy In these areas," 
Dr. Ripley says. “We do need protective 
legislation. But there are trade-offs that must 
be made. And Tellico will yield a lot of 
hydropower.” 

The controversy appears to be building. 
Some officials suggest the struggle between 
Tellico and the snail darter eventually will 
have to be resolved in the courts. 


Fight against 
alcoholism 

By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Milwaukee 

As the United States searches for better 
ways to help its approximately 9 million 
alcoholic citizens, there are these encouraging 
developments: 

• The number of alcoholics in the U.S. many ' 
of them in the middle and upper classes, may 
not now be increasing. 

• With the growing realization that perhaps 
as many as half the alcoholics in the U.S. are 
women, treatment specialists are beginning to 
offer them the same help male alcoholics get. 

• Alcoholism is' becoming less a "hidden” 
problem and thus more able to be handled. 

But there also are signs for the need of 
continued effort: 

• The number of alcohol-related deaths in 
the U.S. each year is rising “dramatically 
says Dr. Charles Lteber, president of, the 
American Medical Society on Alcoholism. 
Alcohol now is the fifth major cause of deaths 
nationally and, among 25-to-85*year-olds tn 
New York City, the third largest -cause of 
death. 

; coidd ppint.-fo a 
^ alcbhoUcs tn the bid ^|sQi. )n^ty mean a 
larger consumptionby present wcohollcs ant£ 
better reporting of alcoholic cases, says Dr. 
Lleber. 

• There Is some evidence that ,‘youjh are 
beginning te driidc at an earlier age: 

• There is growing evideoce that tables of- 

alcoholic mothers mfty he born suffering the 
effect of alcoholism. . ' ; : . •: •' V ; 

' •"We doq't f eel tbere hae been a dramatic 
increase id ricohpllsin”;iit die .last SO yeare,. 
say0 George C. Dimas, executive director oi 
the NJtibad eoUdcU dfi, Akx*olkte fNCA), a 
private, non-profifcn-gEnlzatlotrthatls holding 
jteaaqualc^ereitee.liere thU week, . . 

,But there has-been^an increase in .the 
awareness' 9? ^(jbboIism ( as a major, soolal, 
proWefo, he says. pr. Lleber calls it ttie "No. 1; 
social problem jnlhey.S, < 

■■ An example of the grov^ awarebess Of tbe 
problem !*, recognldon ri tlc^Kililm .axik»)gi 
; won^; As px« woreen drive Cara and take- 
jobs, thQM 1 with s^coholicproUems sremore' 

■ easUy detected, saybiyfi*. Difoas. 
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Einstein: his theory holds up 

Einstein- 
right again 
on gravity 

By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Albert Einstein’s theory of relativity once 
again hasconfounded its critics. 

His predictions about how gravity bends the 
fabric of space have been supported while 
those of general relativity’s foremost con- 
tender have been weakened. 

This result comes from a recent experiment 
at the National Radio Astronomy Observatory 
(NRAO) in Green Bank, West Virginia; There, 
a group of scientists used radio telescopes to 
measure the bending of micro-waves from a 
distant source as it passed dose to the sun. 

As light, or radio waves, brush by the sun, 
they pass through Its powerful gravitational 
field. Here space Itself is warped, so the light 
does not travel in a straight line but follows a 
curved path. So the position of the Earth’s 
image appears to shift In relation to other stars 
as the sun moves close. 

One of Einstein's greatest scientific feats 
was to explain the force of gravity as the 
bending of space itself. Instead of attracting 
the Earth directly, argued Einstein, the pun’s 
titanic mass bends space In siich a way that the 
Earth and other planets appear to fail toward 
It 

' Since a solar eclipse expedition in 1919, 
shortly after Einstein published his pew 
1 theory, scientists have beep studying the way 
light bends mound .the sun. The fact' thpt It 
does bend whs one of the strongest^ proofs that 
relativity was more accurate than, the , traiji- 1 
Uon al theori es of Sir Isaac Newton. < 

Inthointefvenlng years, ■ howevriv.anunv 
ber of other "post-Newtonian” theories have 
been proposed. These are different Id form, 
but their predictions of, llgbt-bending Snd 
other tnpapureahlo events differ opty slightly 
•from r the^ fonantes^ of ■ 

Einstein's challengers is Dr, Robert. H. Dicke , 
of Princeton. 

The NRAO experiment is. the first to didm 
toe extreme Accuracy, within 1 percent, w^ch 
is' necessary to dlsbiiihiitete - between the' ; 
predictions osf Elnstehi aod Dr.- Dtcke.: They 


rather than jby wire as has been theprfictice ln 
toe past.: ;TWs allows the; telescopes to be. 
farther ■ apart and sq form mgre' ’precise 


and- tracked ; the radfo souTce . at 
wavriengths. 'niis allowed the scientists to 


coTona, the thin stream of ' gapee that btow, 

1 outward froth the suni . • . . .i. : 

’ The bendfog they measured cOTMepdfried 
to EtoBtein’s prediction, while cakiilatioite of . 
^-pitclm^were off by 7 percent Tim rtputts;, 
vAre reportedW themsgaftee.PbyrittTodw 
by Edwaniy^mmlontarriWdmrd Sndhritri! 
-NRAO'. •■' ' A, 
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United States 

U.S. assures 
allies: ‘We 
stand firm’ 


Monday, May 12. 1975 
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By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

, . ' _ . Washington 

World capitals trying to s6rt out the Impact of the fall of 
South Vietnam on future policies of the UiS. now see: 

• Top Ford administration officials .repeatedly assuring 
both fillies and adversaries (hat Washington will stand firm 
behind its European and Asian allies, both diplomatically and 
militarily. 

• Democrats In Congress giving a new and resounding 
signal that they want a firm rein kept on future U.S. actions 

•abroad. 

The House refused to accept Mr. Ford's assurances that 
authority to use military force, contained in the adminis- 
tration s$327 million aid bill for South Vietnam, ho longer had 
moaning Despite Mr.. Ford's plea that the bill was "desper- 
ately needed, the House rejected it, 246-162, preferring to 
consider a brand new bill to give money to resettle 
Vietnamese refugees in the United States. 

°ne member Rep. Donalfl W. RIegle Jr. (D) of Michigan 

says the defeated bill gave Mr. Ford “a blank check.” 8 ' 

0,6 N ° rtI ; Vietnamese news agency said that all 
jJi^^ietnam, including the Mekong Delta, had been 

The latest warning that as far as the administration is 
coMeraed the U.S. will stand firm behind its allies and 
against its foes abroad comes from Defense Secretary James 
R.Schlesinger. 

- ma .m , im ^ xpec f ed news briefing May 1, Mr. Schlesinger 
■aid. It is clear that a consequence of events in Vietnam has 
oeai to snake the confidence of many countries in U.S. rawer 
Mid more particularly steadfastness. ' • 

He described the "forward defense areas" of the United 
States ta the era after Vietnam - Western Europe, Korea 
■M, indirectly, Japan. 

^AjKmt Taiwan, he said that the United States sees it as part 

- c ^ abl md " wJU Protect" Us integrity. He 
eaertedto thatthe United States would stand by, Its defense 
comm itments to South Korea and Japan. 

t0 ^ Ieve ! administration sources, the Secre- 
^ u m ^ d .S fense P ronoun cement was (he product of 
at the national-security level and represented 
toe Ford administration’s military policy in the post-Vietnam 

Viet refugees’ 
rights in U.S A 

.*•' ■' ' By C. Robert Zelnick 7 

. - : Special to. •. 

; ' ’ = i , The ChHstiah Science Monitor 

***"* <d> 

■ 8po ? that would hiake an estimated 

- on refugees. ■ " ^ ■ . 

; Unt|l sue!) legislation is exacted by Congress 

**«■ Vietnam lo 

temporary basis in "emergent'' situations. Those admitted 

quote systems fo . 


afrlca 

republic of 
south africa 

cape province 

CAPE TOWN ■ 

WALTER BRASH 
MOTORS 

SpftfaHtit In 

.SUN ELECTRONIC 
ENGINE TUNING 
WHEEL BALANCING 
LUBRICATION 
TYRES AND BATTERIES 

1 14 MAIN ROAD, SEA POINT 
PHONE 49.1698 

CAPETOWN . 

PERSONAL 

CLEANERS 

of Claremont 

for the 

finest cleaning 
in town 

natal 

PIETERMARITZBURG 

Africans 

We specialize In books dealing 
wiui (he fauna and flora oi our 
country. ’ j 

I SHUTER & ' 

SHOOTER 

(Pty) Ltd. 

' P.O. Box 1 0S, .Pietermaritzburg 
N®* -1 South Africa 

PIETERMARITZBUR G 

Wt Art Speciality in 
BETTER 
MBNSWBAR 


transvaal 

JOHANNESBURG 

Oxford Radio 

Everything Musical 
A 

Electrical 
Budget Classical Records 
* R1.99 

34 Trywhlll Avenue 
Roeabank Phone 42-5180 

JOHANNESBURG 


Cross Road 
Randburg 


)lng Centre 
'hone 48-1718 


JOHANNESBURG 

H. Gordon & Son 

8 tyrwhitt avenue 
ROSEBANK 

For Paint, 
Hardware and 
Garden Requirements 

Tels. 42-3803 and 42-7285 


The advertisements in 
The Monitor 
contain 

VALUABLE 

INFORMATION 

for shoppers 


australia 

neyys outh wale s 

SYDNEY 

Chaiawood 


BOGNOR REGIS 
- CHICHESTER 

FENNER & CO. 

Ladies* 

Hair Stylist 

in stat ion Kl>., 

) IKXiNOU UlitilS 

PHONE: 23-185 

SPECIALISTS IN 
; PERMANENT WAVING 

BOURN EMO UTH 

SUPEKTEL 

FOR COLOUR TV 

Rent or Buy from 
THE PEOPLE WHO CARE 

For Details 'phone 56321 
and Branches. 

We also supply tape recording 
and Speech Equipment 
for Church Meetings 
Presented in this Area 

BRADFORD 

PERFECT GIFTS 1 

for every occasion 

Sbb our fine display of 
Diamond Rings, Watches 
Clocks, Silver and 
Stainless Steel Ware 

ARPNSBERGS 

(PROPRIETOR ALLAN LISTER) 


liand 
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C ~' MODERN 

S? FURNITURE 

The Dfljj Furniture 

Cam *fa Carpets 

Canon Specif Bedding 

i«>. I'riiiu«hay 

H. P0NSF0RD 

LTD. 

LIVERPOOL. 579-601 London Road 

Phillips SHEFFIELD 

Charles hi Phone! 50075 - 

JEWELLERS southend-on-sea 

/:! IKY (K.CASto & SONS 

17 iGniHgh St. L’|L (Furnishers) Limiccd 

05 1 7(1») 74 1 5, 7K1 • 

1 1 (.Imre I) Si., Ornalri 

Ijiia, Ormskirk 74is CARPETS 

— — - CURTAINS 

FURNITURE 

■ ™ .. BEDDING 

LYTHAM ST. ANNE8 . 

— 213-9 Leigh Road 

H M Leigh- on -Sea, Essl-x 

I# Telephone South end 77S98 

WRIGLO 

WOOD STREET **. Ai LEE 

PHARMACY LTD. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SB *ca. n.i.c.c. 

fl.i ; “ ELECTRICAL 

Photog ra p h j ■! 

TEL. 24503 : ■ Hearing and 'Lighting ' 

— Specialists 

531 LONDON ROAD 
WESTCLIFF ON SEA, ESSEX 


en aland 

SHEFFIELD 


32. IvoonlD. Bmdloitl I. 


JOHN HAINES 

WATCHES & 
JEWELLERY 

Engagement Rings 


Also Stockists of 
Fitting Footwear 


Wedding Rings 
Watches and Gifts 
for all occasions 

. 469 VI CTORIA AVENUE 

(Betvfwn Simon A Pacino H'way) 

CHATSWOOD, Tel: 412.2326 


iWttun* Box 142 

, ' P^«TOflnburg, So. Africa 


Seek 


SYDNEY 

Moaman 


B P Ourimbah 

SERVICE STATION 

JOHN and MARQUERITE SUDDEN 

Proprietors 

Full Mechanical Services 
Lubrication Specialists 





Free Pick-Up and Delivery 
175 Oivbnbah Road , . M os man 
: •; -.TW-so-etei ;:V 


■« ■» 1 Qg| ...... 175 Ourimbah Road 

: —■ ■■ ' ' 1 ■' bfjtisb istes 


'fcansvaal 


wiHtwcjr in mucoiuitry'. ; r • ■ 


ViSSSevMuaSd? "KMenjng" tl^e 

prostitute 

preVented ^ Muring S « 


WOltfSWfi'i 


■: J««hcri St 

. -;i - if .rfT Mrfn ail :r , 

V- Mwhlll St: lYipp. Ainctir T 


MirihrifSt.. leb dc 


ALTRINCHAM 


•• J> Edwards 

& Son Ltd. 

29 Stamford New Road, 
Altrincham 

Fine Footwear 

• -i for. all the family • 

: since 1830 ^ 

; Telephone 928-1487 ' 


BRISTOL 

DINGLES 

Bristol's Leading 
Store /or:— 

LAD1E8’ and MEN'S WEAR 
CHILDRENS 

FURNISHINGS, HOUSEHOLD. 
ELECTRICAL and FOOD 

QUEENS ROAD. BRISTOL (8) 


CROYDON-PURLEY 
and District 

M. FERGUSON 

Corsetiere 

(PROP. MI88 E, HARDY) 

Exquisite 1 hideruenr 
'and 

Skip Wear 

9 1mJ?. r !S hton road 

PURLEY - SURREY 

Telephone 860-5507 


ARE YOU A 

WMBP- CAMPER, ; 
WALKER, CYCLIST? 

# m WILL NEED 
A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 

¥2.?** 0 *'* enqtM ee and 


LIVERPOOL 

Phillips 
Charles lit 

JEWELLEK 

RINGS 

gifts m 

nn-.RY occAm 
1 7 Uum-lagh St LU 
051 7(19 74 IS, 7N) 

1 1 (.liurcli Si., Ornuiri 
l-mc.N.. Ormskirk 74m 


LYTHAM ST. A NNE8 

WRIGLET 

WOOD STREET 
PHARMACY 
ST. ANNES-ON-SB 

All / 1 ■" 

PhotographjftS^ 

TEL. 24503 


MANCHESTER. 

Ball 4 
Lawrence It 

Suppliers , Pisa* 

A Fitters 
of Exclusln: . 
Quality Carp* 

Reg. Office A EnqulriM-' 

Balll Building, Ste*. 
Bridge Slreei Wrtlf 
Tel: 061. 834, 391 5 - 

ImpectfoB- 
Without obligor 

Worts a shown**:' , j. 

Offertwi InduiSwf*:’ m, 
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SUTTON, COLDRELD 


england 

TORQUAY end PAIGNTON 


SAUNDERS Wynnes 

ittom rni nciei n . ...... 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 
LTD. 

HIGH GRADE 
FURNITURE 

31 Boldmere Road 
Sutton Coldfield 
Tel. 021 354-4246 


SUTTON. COLDFIELD 


5 ABBEY PUCE. TORQUAY. 
TELEPHONE 2571 1 

Morning Coffee: 

Light Luncheons 
Afternoon Tea: 
Delicious Chocolates 
Home Made Cakes 

Closed Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday 


JAY and PAIGNTOf 


Linda Holland M ilsi h ? man 


Tel. Southend 42505 
After hours: 42361/88704/ 63009 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 

.. ' TEL: SOUTHEND 481 OB 

•■HARDWARE 

TIMBER - PLYWOOD 

Cut to Size 

E. BURNS 

19 WEST ROAD 

. westcliff-on-sea 


RESPOND 


FASHIONS 

AND 

ACCESSORIES 

44 BIRMINGHAM ROAD 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
TEL. 021-354-3387 


SUTTON. COLDFIELD 

THE 

Slade Motor Co. 

NEW and USED CARS 

Tyre end Battery Specialists 

NEWHALL STREET 
SUTTON COLDFIELD 
WARWICKSHIRE 
TEL. Q21 354-40Q5 ' 

SUTTON. COLDRELD 

CHURCHILLS 

HARDWARE 

55 Birmingham Rd. 

Sutton Coldfield 
Tel. 021 354-9060 

. Come to Suttons 
largest stockists of 
Whltewood Furniture 
20% OFF RECC PRICES 
ON LIDEN WHITEWOOD 
CALL AND SEE OUR DISPLAY SOON 

8UTT0N. COLDFIELD 

Ann Hardy 

HATS 

SCARVES 

HANDBAGS 
V i - GLOVES 


ASSOCIATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS 

2 MEADFOOT ROAD, 
TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE: 27996 

All Cfasses of 
INSURANCE 

arranged through 
leading companies 
and at Lloyda 


TORQUAY and PAIQNTON 

JACQUES 

MAURICE 

Fashion Shoes 
Boutique 

l PALACE AVENUE 
PAIGNTON 

TELfiPHONfi 584(31 ' 

TORQUAY and PAIQNTON 

Lear & Lear 

10 TOR HILL ROAD, 
TORQUAY, DEVON. 
TELEPHONE: 24353 

Estate Agents, 
Auctioneers and Valuers 
Hotel and Commercial 
Property Agents 
ALSO 

AT NEWTON ABBOT 


AHQood*b*fgr 
toSttekp*' i 


INNtH. ^ ; r 

• *- * 

Soft FuroilM f:| 

Speciah’ir, j: ,i : 

Wm G. Bqfc 

Lsrinuccf S«P e r j ^ ' 

ins inferior 


Ann Hardy A s - Trant 

„ A t, c 77 HOUSEHOLD. HARDWARE 

AND CUTLERY 

SCARVES 4 7 VICTORIA STREET, 

, . HANDBAGS PAIGNTON 

, . , a . , : . GLOVES tools,. , • . '• 

* Cfisdlrfi^ JcWelfen’i K h ri wl • m 

HASDMADH LAWN MOWERS, * 

MODEL MILUSF.RY GARDEN EQUIPMENT 

68 BhIJiiutc Rd. 56 VICTORJASTREET, 

; 1 .Suitnn CuldPrid PAIGNTON. 

H2i.35J.riWM .... . Warwicks TELEPHONE: 5^82 


england ! 

TORQUAY and PAIQNTON | 

TOM BROWN & SON' 

Brunswick Garage: 

Torquay 22287 

Slraallield Road: 

Paignton 58122 

VAUXHALL, BEDFORD 
MAIN DEALERS 
AUTOMOBILE & 
GENERAL ENGINEERS 
ELECTRO-PLATERS 
IN GOLD, SILVER, 
NICKEL & CHROMIUM. 

TORQUAY and PAIQNTON 

DRURY’S 

OF TORQUAY 

1-3 OLD MILL ROAD 
CH ELSTON, TORQUAY 
TELEPHONE: 673B6 - 67826 

Electrical, Radio 
and Television 
Engineers 

also Colour Television 
Sales and Rentals 

TORQUAY and PAIQNTON 

PERRETTS 

of PAIGNTON 

The Clothing Store of 
The South West 

For all Ladies’, Men’s 
and Boys’ Wear 

Torbay Road, Paignton 
Telephone 5855 1 
and at Tekgnmoutli 


TORBAY end 
SOUTH DEVON 

for all types of property 

WAYC0TTS 

Chartered Surveyors 

VALUERS, AUCTIONEERS 
and ESTATE AGENTS 

5 Ffeaf Street, Torquay. 

' Ttlepkofl*: 

Torquay 25061 <5 linos) 

■ — ; — 

WALTON-ON-THAME8 

HIGBY & 
CHARD 

ESTATE AGENTS 


. 45 High Street . 
Walton-on- Thame*, Surrey 
Tel. 20487/8 


S weden 

STOCKHOLM 

MARGITS VAV 

Elsa oefi Ejnar Smedman 

Stora Nygatan 1 5 
Tel. 11 51 93 

Gift Shop 
Eget hantverk 
Terapl 
Antikvlteter 


Switzerland 

ST. GALLEN 


arid at . 

Clive Houae, C|«ygate. Surrey. 
T*^8ahar B2323/4/fi ^ 


STOCKHOLM 

MEA 

Gentlemen's 
and Ladies' 
Outfitters 

Norrmalmatorg, Stockholm 
STOCKHOLM 

Anita 

Salongerna 

RIDDARGATAN 6 
OPPET FRANKL. 8 

TEL. 24 51 60 

T-Bancttarion: 
Uitermalmatorg 
(UppgSng Birger JarZigatan) 

STOCKHOLM 

Twitfit 

Specialty Shop • 
for Ladies 

STOCKHOLM 
Nybrogatan i 1 
Sergeigatan 25 
Gdtgatan 74 
SvaavBgen 86 
S :t Erlksgatan 37. 
Vaillngbyplan 10 
gOteborq, malmO 

STOCKHOLM 

— ■ - — — -.y" — — ~- 

JOHN SJOBLOM 

SKOAFFAB 

Bibfioteksgat .5 Tel. 21 17 63 


Samcn 

HOHENER 

SiincnhanJcl. Blumcnzwiebeln 
Gancnbnlarf. Vojdfuutr 

Uilcngiichlfc 

tents 

N'cugiMt Tel. 22 39 39 


ST. QALLEN 


I HR HOTEL 

in St. Gaflen 

die WALHALLA 


Stadt restaurant 
bofm Bahnhof • 

Tei. 071 1 22 28 22 


VEVEY 


Toys 

JOUETS 

GLOHR 

VEVEY 

Av. Paul Cirdioie 14 

Souvenirs 


ZURICH 


Kohlen 

Lendi 

Klarastrassc 3 
B008 ZUricft - 
Tel..34 36 34 

Alle . B re n am a ter ia (icn 
iind Hcizoele 

Fuels 


ZURICH 


i ^ \ r . <1, ? | 

■ Nyhrogatan 9 Tel: lb 2032 

AFFKRERNA MED. 

, oe bekvXma skorra. 


HOSTETTLER 

: A d. 

1 : Kl08bach9ir. $7 

elektbo-U.tel-anl'aqen 
, j^dergrSssE' ' 
: ELEpTRIC, INSTALLATIONS . 1 


SUTTON COLDFIELD 

TfL. 02 J 354-7107 - 354-6509 
TELEX 339279 
I 

Floral Art 

y ' UNQA& -REGINALD 

Wedding Flowers 

• 1NTERPLQRA PL0WER$ . 
WORLDWIDE!. 1 .. 


66 LOWER QUEEN ST. 
SUTTON (X3LDPIELD 


8UTTON, COLDFIELD 


TOYS-GAMES 

MODELS^-PRAM$ 

'4 NURSERY . 
FURNITURE ' 

GILL & SON 

TOYS LTD. 

: MRADE, SUTTON COLDFIELD 

.. n sii Market st., tamworth 

TEL: 3979 



| ^ tcIpewriter 

Correspondence: 

16 HUTTON RD. ; 

. • ^ PAIGNTON. 1 

■.TEL:. 42 1 

Worksltyp; 

■ i " " neWton abbot i ; 

; TELi 5871 1:-. . 
ANSWERING SERVltB 


r iRAdiofTvv 

BANDSPELABE OCH 
STEBEOPAKET 


HSiJMWIa 


,TELETEKNfK Ad 
• ''..wi'KaiHjatqtan 12— 1j4 
. Hdtorgscfly, Sergeig&lan 1 1-1 5 
. V., Nybrogatan 41 , 

" ' Hbgdalens Centrum , 

k'SSfv/devdtkelad. Tu*egaiart,39 
■ TolefOO. VaxeibS 15 01 ; 2Q ‘ 
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Africa 

South Africa 
tiptoes into 

the TV age 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special 'to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

Years behind some of the much poorer and 
less developed states in Africa, South Africa 
enters the age of television this week. Trans- 
missions will be limited to the area around the 
country's richest city Johannesburg at first, 
and will last only two hours a day for a start. 

The reception area gradually will be in- 
creased until next January when most urban 
areas will be covered, and a “full service’-' of 
five hours a day will be introduced. 

Party politics and concerns about maintain- 
ing a balance between the country’s two 
official languages, English and Afrikaans, are 
the reasons why there has been such a long 
delay in introducing this potent information 
medium, and the government Will control it 
very carefully. 

(Many outsiders believe that another major 
consideration in the government’s reluctance 
to introduce television was the likely effect of 
television on the country's nonwhite popu- 
lation. The latter outnumbers whites more 
than four to one. While many nonwhite South 
Africans may not be able to afford TV sets, 
outsiders recall the revolutionary effect tele- 
vision had in the civil rights movement in the 
United States in the 1950s and 'fids.) 
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Asia 


Centuries-old animosity surfaces 


Peking frowns on Vietnamese mastery of Indo-China 


Now the roofs of Cape Town will soon be sprouting TV aerials 


By Gordon N Converse. 


IP***. 


Technically, the service will he excellent, In 
color and black and white, but it is costing the 
country a lot of money. 

The cheapest black and white sets cost 
about $580, and color sets about $1,400. The 
reason for this high price Is that the sets are 
being manufactured in South Africa to very 
high specifications, and no sets may be 
imported, regardless of a world abundance of 
sets. Despite the price, It is expected that 
about 300,000 sets will be sold before the end of 
the year. 

The government Is. protecting the local 
manufacturers - there are six of them, each 
. individually licensed by the government - lo 

For years the National Party Government foster a local television set industry and to 
..o to consider Introducing tele- provide more jobs, especially for black work- 


i;.- 


refused even 

vision. Lad by the then Minister of PcsVarid 
_ Telegraphs, Dr. Albert HerUog, a right- 
winger .government spokesmen derided the 
- ' llttle Mack box" that, they said, could 
destroy, the' nation’s moral fabric and ruin Us 
youth. 

However, in 1989 the government set up a 
commission to investigate the subject, and 
finally agreed to introduce television. 


ers. 

Television programs are oil being controlled 
by the South African Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration (SABC), a publicly owned body which 
is theoretically free -of direct government 
interference, but which none the less lends to 
echo government policy. Already it has been 
made plain to producers that they must not 
run material that is too controversial. 


The SABC has been building up a store of 
programs for several years, buying here and 
there overseas, as well as preparing material 
themselves. 

One of the problems has been to maintain a 
balance between English and Afrikaans on tho 
service. Much overseas material lias been 
dubbed in Afrikaans. 

Also, as a group the Afrikaans speakers lend 
to be more conservative tlinn English sjjenk- 
ers. Originally it was considered that tho best 
plan would be to give each community its own 
channel, Now to save money they will both 
have lo share, and nil sorts of delicate issues of 
censorship ore involved. 

But even though the South African television 
service is likely to prove conservative by some 
standards, its impact on South African life 
generally is still likely to be impressive. At u 
time when great political changes are In the 
wind, some see television as a potent force for 
reeducating the South African whites. Living 
ns they do at the remote* t ip of a predominantly 
black continent, they liavc been till now 
Insulated from many of tho trends and 
hopponlngs of this century. 


African trade 
and the 
Suez Canal 


By John Burns 

Special to The Christ ian Science Monitor 
\\m Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking 

High-level Chinese leaders are reported to 
feel a sense of relief that, with its withdrawal 
from South Vietnam, the United Stales now is 
free to play a positive role elsewhere in Asia. 

At the same time, the surrender of the 
Saigon government could cause the Chinese 
new problems. 

As elaborated in discussions since the 
Burrendcr of Saigon, the view at the policy- 
making level in Peking is that the rapid 
collapse of the U.S.-supported governments in 
Cambodia and South Vietnam has released 
Washington from a commitment that need- 
lessly squandered American resources that 
now can Ik* applied lo favorable effect in 
assisting other Asian nations to foster their 
security. 

The new role the Chinese leaders see for the 
U.S. was not defined in the discussions, but 
observations made previously by the Peking 
leadership suggest that they are thinking 
primarily of U.S. ties with Japan. They also 
have indicated a favorable attitude toward 
U.S. support for other countries on the Asian 


rim, notably Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Indonesia, and the Philippines, seeing thul asa 
bulwark against attempts by Moscow to 
strengthen Soviet influence in the area. 

Although the Chinese regard the U.S. 
presence in Japan as a stabilizing Influence 
and have said so repeatedly in discussions with 
visiting leaders, they have underscored in the 
most recent discussions that they vigorously 
oppose the use of U.S. troops in Asia or 
anywhere else lo assist governments faced 
with domestic insurgencies. 

Washington's nfistake in Vietnam, they say, 
was to become involved in a national conflict 
in which It had no essential security interest. 

Although Peking has supported North Viet- 
nam’s cause politically and materially for 
more than 20 years, the perspectives of the 
two governments have differed at various 
points of the war. And although official 
declarations portray tho relationship between 
Peking and Hanoi as close and harmonious, 
diplomats foresee the possibility of continuing 
differences. 

Two thousand years of Chinese suzerainty 
over what now is Vietnam lias left Its legacy, 
and even today travelers returning from 
Hanoi remark on the distance that Vietnamese 


accommodations 

DORKING, SURREY. Two furnlstiBd 
rooms oftored business woman 
Share kllchen/oarden. 
. quiet locality. CSM GP, 
4 Qroflvsnor PL, London SWIX 7JH- 

accommodatlons wanted 

BUSINE8S LADY SEEKS 
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Portuguese Africa jolts toward independence 


By a staff correspondent of 
.The Christian Science Monitor 




L-l.;- ‘■d 


Mr 


one major liberation movomettt, the Front tor 
Mozambique Liberation (Frellmo),' involved 
j ■ ■ -i‘s Nairobi, Kenya * ! , °2f Ue “Sdnsl Portuguese colonial 
Angola "dependence for Mozambique and “Btrol. Thus the country at feast has been 
‘ tXim* *** around the corner,, extensive political factional fighting. 

Portuguese African territories are ' ***** 1,16 departure of thousands of 

experiencing last-minute difficulties. whitc Portuguese business and professional 

Oa the Atlantic Coast side, Angola, which i B S* 11 th ® wake o f rioting following the initial 
. due for Independence Nov. n, still is enduring ' Fre, i 1 ” 0 takeover, the transitional 
.iarge^caie violence as. Its major liberation 
9™$$. giggle for power; The capital city of 
, ? ;WTO h J a been rocked during the past week 
b ■ followers of the 
‘ ^oyement for Angolan Liber- 

■ and ^ National Front for 

Aroian Liberation fFNLA ) . 

’ 'JnK Luanda speak of 200 to 500 
people killed and hundreds more casualties in 
*K 0r S °^break .of; yioleh.ee in ! several 
aIS?*? 8 '. tjis year,r|jhe three competing 

.AIlWiaTtiflttwfltBwlfcii«H.Wii li— m.*.> '■ , iHtrn icuiliihii iron* *-rvriimai n'iu», 8T6 £{Ud to 


ment in Lourenco Marques confronts serious 
economic problems. 

A shortage of skilled technicians and spare 
parts reportedly is hampering such key 
services as internal transportation; Tires for 
trucks are In short supply, and so is foreign 
exchange with which to purchase tires and 
other equipment abroad. 

Yet, although many white Portuguese have 
left and others are poised to leave ir the 
situation deteriorates, some are reported to 
have returned from Porlui 



By Henry s. Hoy ward 
Slnff correspondent of 
The Christ inn Science Monitor 
Nairobi, Hi 

East Africa is waiting to see if Uic pb 
reopening or Uic Sue/. Conn! will bring re 
increase or t rade to and from this area. 

Already the ports of Kenya, Tanzarau 
Mozambique arc handling as much IraSi 
their facilities will permit. Bui tho com 
of those nations certainly could berafiUi 
an even larger volume of sea trade f|i 
facilities will lie expanded. 

. (’loping of Uic Suez Canal as a resuWL 
June, 1967, Afab.-lsraeU war hit poppa# 
side of the wnin-wny hard GcnnIs hosJM 
from Knrope hail in In- ilivcitednriwfli" 
c.'i|N* of Guod llojH-, wim-h meant asubsld 
increase in freight rales and voyage tin*: 

Kiwi Africa is estimated lo have Ml 

million Im'Iwct-h HHi7 find iu7i an Ilsexpo^ P rfn, V anS i 

European markets Since then the mteirt SSi oSimC 5? po 
Is pi act*d at SI W million a year. ! 

Bui now African shippers wonder howsi 
Egypt will charge for vessels passing UM 
the canid when H is reudy for traffic. S* 
expect tJio Increase in lolls will hawk* 
large, to help rejipy canal clearance* 
repair costs, oa well ns lo account for Mri \ 

Tlien too, there is concern over the parifl 
of another Arab- Israeli conflict andllap,. 
peel of ships again being trapped ordaa* ' 
in the canal. 

So some vessels, especially large M* 
built for the long run around South A 
may well continue their present route!, 
when the Suez route is open Sdm* 0 f&i ■ 
behemoths will nut fit the canal’* Pf. 
width and depth anyhow, and It may W; 
before the canal can be enlarged, 

But smaller Kscd African cargo *2 
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organist wanted 


dressmaking 


DORIS PUSEY High-class dressmak- 
ing Including Readers dresses. Alter- 
ations. Remodeling. 23 Loveday 
Road. West Ealing, W.13. Tel.: 01- 
B79 15B8. 

employment agencies 


ORGANIST URGENTLY REQUIRED] 
by First Church ol Christ. Scientist, 
Leytonstons. Whlpps Cross Road. E| 
11. lor llrst Sunday ol each month 
Apply Music Committee. 


pa ying guests 


Uon and Employment Agency. 43 ■ 1 — 

a } St., Addlestone. 8urrey. Way- nQR * vnrnn | 
ge 481 34 /S/8. Covers all grades P. oa » Y. acan * 


ROOM /RAT In London Area - tur- ST. ANNE’8 MANAGEMENT SBtao- 
nlahed or unturnished. Apply CSM 
HB, 4 Grosvehor PI.. London SWIX 
7JH. 

WANTED FOR A CLUB omSf. 

large room or premise* permanently Tiat 10 r 3Ble 

f near, centre London- CSM GY, 4 2 BEDROOMED 
- PI.,, London SWIX 7JH. ■ ; kargn e.™ _ 


1181 E88ERTINE a/ROLLE. Lovely| 
country house above Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland, reoelvas paying guosls l 
"VIEUX CHATEL" Mrs. A E. Frank- 
Holtlnger Tel. 021-76 19 28. 


CENTRALLY 
hia garsdB- : 15 


a- HEATED FLAT — phis flsrsflB : 16 

C l . to City and West End. Si year 
a. Mr. and Mrs. Rote. Office 01- 


LIVELY PERSONALITY lor all 85- 
paclB ol sales (phone /shop /mall of' 
der) handling everything tor garden 
fetes, carnivals, theatricals elo. (W. 
Londqn). Phone" Barnum'a 01-802 

ig u* ; 


ANTIQUES. FURNITURE. BRIC-A- ‘ 801 41703, home 01-873 0580. 
BRAC. M. J. Nlaholson Is keen to of- fi n i e i. i-i. 

(•i* the right prloa lor good furniture, IHW ro M 


RESIDENT CARETAKER required tor 
First Church of Christ, Scfenllst, Ox- 


_____________ ford, from August 1876. Enquiries In 

bric-a-brec. W.2. (NEAR HYDE PARK). Delightful writing to the Clerk, 36 St. Gllea'. Ox- 


ford. 


RESPONSIBLE MARRIED COUPLE 
or two .friende tor Country House, 
WflBi 8ussex. Good Cottage. Help 
needed In house to assist present 
stall. Write with lull delalta to CSM 
GZ. 4 Qrosvanor PI., London SWIX 
7JH. 


whole as- llal 2 bad., living-room, kitchen, 
part thereof, bathroofn, all amenities, fully fur- 
Pleaee write 38 Pann Road, London, nlahed 38 pounds p.w. Could be also 
N.7 or telephone Qt-607 4810. tat untumtshad. Tel: 5B8 2029. 

carpets florists 

Biunau U A MnFi a>n C GE ^ « n a E w , BLAKEa 0F CHELSEA, London 63 
AFR'CAN . HANDMADE KARAKUL sioana Sq.. 8.W.1 . Tel. 01-730 3621 . 

OARPETS. natural colours any size. All Floral Work. 

Wrllq LYONS. Box 48138. Rodsevell. 

PSA, JOHANNESBURG 2120 8. At- fo od products . 

r i C t a .' - — , — ~ ' , ~ LEISURE DRINKS IMPORT A WIDE Qrwter London area. Weekend and 

DAVID MURE & CO., LTD., 21-23 range ol Interesting non-alcoholic evening work. No job too small. Johr 
PMjworjb „?*S tl * rl S! on, W.2 drinks. Weddings a speciality. Please Telallll. Telephone 801 4703, Room 

Telephdno 01-723 8217/8. Floor cov- aak lor details. Leisure Drtnka Ltd., SOS after 6:00 p.m. 

^‘ 0 "-° n - Tren1, Dert> y- Tel: ° 332, ACTUARIAL 8TUDENT DESIRE8 

EMPLOYMENT In computing 


post wanted 


HOME & GARDEN MAINTENANCE 


. Bring speqlaHets and consultants. Ex 
terwlve carpet library and testing 
sections. Conliact carpet a special- 

fty- : - 

ca r s for hire ' 

YOUR CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN CAR 
from. Wynn-Savlle Ltd., 17 Radley 
Mawa, London W.8 8JP Tel. 01-037 
: 4688, around town and for alght- 
■ iwind... 

catering . 

ADJOY CATERING. Parlies, dances, 


stellBtloal llBkjfB upon return tram 


1 1 rvwlun m a unSSo U.8.A. m)d Sept. London area pra- 
h« WrHe C8M - HA - A OroBvenor 

° a h ®'P- Perhaps a Pl> , London 8WIX 7JH. 


real estate 


Keystone 


u ^|T A 1 !eader Qr. Jonas SavJmba 
iti&Biiu* obd itoUreoce' 


, .. /MbWthBique;. ot i- w VA 

se4swafaas 


be eager to uic the Suez waterway MV? ; catering, iso Pampword Road,, . - . , 

indiUonal Medilerransan and S0&M LTJir a^ 8 h h,.ih 

nuu> ■■ _n . mMtcrn' ^ 1 < ■ >! ■. * ' |i» 


for sale 

ARE YOU 
We may 

houseboat may bring together eome- 
Ihlng ol your own but with teas capi- 
tal outlay. Phone . Rlckmansworth 
78980 for details (We're quite 
friendly.) ” 

' — Barbarv Beach-lot 12-blook 2. value 

na irareasers , $39,870.00. bid wanted, deatgnated 

HAIR BY JOHN & MARGARET Spa- for condominium site, size 40,389 sq 
olalized cutting — Ladles & Gents. 40 8. Barbary Beach-tot 20-block 
North Parade, Chesalngton, pi-307 value $94,149.00 bid wanted, deslg 
2188, pnd 30 Taltenham Gres., Tat- nated lor condominium; alls, size 


bahama 

QSanD BAHAMA ISLAND. Lucaya, 


r«l>e ports For thorn, mileage ’ Clearilng s^rvlcea 


WETTON CLEANING SERVICES. 
LTD. 43 Cadogan Street, Chelsea 
B.W.3. Tel. 01-589-7747 5228/7/8 


iifM ’ 




- Mozambique, located on . the Thus the 


1i . . w wi 

StejSS ite I ? v * nue l(m can be devised 

;SXiiaar.aS 


v— ; hoinrt r* T “ tu|| ‘inue tor ihe 


.Hirquent fuel cuts - wiU beadeci**^ 

The geocrai expectation htbatg^^g 
trade Will [benefit from the (Lqndon Area) Window. General 

SOUl/l Africa may, lose some, and S' Cleaning, Paint Washing Interior, EX- 

tradc, which now is boombu * 7 msL&ssme&i— 

greatlyaffoctedonewiy or the other* QM 

Hut maritime expert# point : '' " 

now depends on world price* for p&rz 
raw material* exports m oopper r . couj* 
cotton mom than on the dtetance ^ V. ■■ ■ hmw b * 
must becarried. *n»uaaaii!^^t ^ ^r^ 

Africa or elsewhere, MI ** 
follow iheavailAilHy of theSuczpaw ,p- SOUtn aTTlCa 
more. 

In Ihe long tun. However, the rejjjj* •; 

<#iouhf restore closer commerdp^i,^ 
tween ihe raw-iiuf erip|s prodiic«£53i! P ,: 

Eaal Africa and the 

Mfd«»l. from the Persian 
Europe, it is I.7UU mils Aorttr ^ 

around U» Cap?. Te toe &* ’ 

United Stares, the saving in mile* * »' “ 


houses for sale 


TORQUAY, SOUTH DEVON. Delight- 
■ful sunny bungalow in secluded gar- 
den. Very near shops and sea. 
23.000 pounds or near offer. Tel. 
Torquay 27146. 

Instruction 


WRITE » SELL Children's .... 
Mail oouree (Air Mali) with sales 
elalanoe. “ 

Features 

ohaeter M3 3BQ, Eriqlan 

Insurance 


Quaensvyav (uba station*, sii 

stortoa. Irom 4.95 pounds. 1 Doubto^ frpm ; 
Uas as- pounds, fully InolUstve ol b/fast 
lldrsn's lax. All .rooms wRh t/phope and 


ni I mills st*i l>eiwei'ti themselves mid the 
(‘liinrsi*. 

“In two weeks the word China was not 
mentioned once," said one Western diplomat. 
“The closest anybody came was a guide at a 
historical site who referred lo ‘the northern 
people,' and that in an unfavorable context.” 

There is more to it than history, however. 
The Chinese clearly do not want a Hanoi - 
dominated Indo-China, stressing in almost 
every public pronouncement on Cambodia 
and Laos the importance of their remaining 
independent and nonaligned. The Chinese will 
watch carefully for any sign that Moscow's 
influenco In Vietnam Is gaining at the expense 
of (heir own. 

Of less moment, but awkward nonetheless, 
arc the conflicting claims to tho Spratly 
Islands in the South China Sea. When China 
drove South Vietnamese forces from the 
Paracel Islands farther north last year, Hanoi 
sold nothing: but its attitude toward the 
Sprallys was manifest in the disclosure that 
Vietnamese Communist troops occupied Sai- 


gon- held islands in the group shortly before 
the final collapse or the Saigon government. 

Elizabeth Pond reports from Moscow*. 

Life in Saigon is returning to normal under 
the revolutionary government, according to 
Soviet press reports, although they implied 
that there is resistance to new measures 
among businessmen and some shopkeepers. 

Tan Son Nhut Airport has reopened, accord- 
ing to a Tass correspondent in Hanoi, and 
Saigon Television has resumed broadcasting. 
All city hospitals, transportation, water, and 
electricity are functioning normally, Tass 
said, and one of the biggest textile mills has 
1,000 workers back on their usual shifts. 

In reporting the first meeting of the new 
authorities with Saigon "business circles” and 
shopkeepers, however, Tass said only that 
“most” agreed to cooperate. It said also that 
new management committees are being set up 
In factories, transport companies, and ports. 

Those committees face a "complex" task, 
Tass said, of taking inventory, getting produc- 
tion rolling again, and effecting “social trans- 
formation.” 


Mrs. Gandhi branded ‘dictator’ 
as move to oust her swells 


WHITELEAF HOTEL 86/68 InvsmeSB 
Tsrrace, London, W.2. Tstsphons 
01-727 0881 or 01-220 1828. A ysi 
comfortable bid and breakfast onl, 
hotel. Full central hasting, Near Ken- 
sington Gardens, Bayswater/ 

Single 
7 ;m 

and 

i.. Free i booklet: children's fax. All .rooms wHh Uphqne and ra-'i 
» (CSM), -67 Bridge St. Man- dies Brochure Alhnalf * 

M3 3BQ, England. 


ARNCOTT :■ HALL. HOtfL, 
Bournemouth.’. Family run', ,& UnfF 
oqnsed. ftoar town qenlrq A sea-: 


„ JiWAkkiiW/fZr 

Spec) •Oils Ffl Home* BUILT TO qr. 
, wm a Bremiatf -dMtoMd , nTw 
HOMES ready to r ImhwdMe occupa- 
tion In i/OHANNIUl/RO » NATAL: 

vfeaj phona joAermoafaurg 2 I 1 M 1 m 
T7S0 On S’ NtoMt toave nan»,.dhQM 
do. a adttwwT. or WRITS ■ 

STUAflT ROM- ADAMS 
Pen aH’ p ogidPton 14N South Afrieo 


P0 \ VT ? R 1 * 9°" front; Garden wHh hefted swimming 

WaHharnmow, London. E.17. Tal.: pop|. Summer 1076. Beach 8uri: 
'.01-520 3386. All types., of Inauranoe g*iow. Tel. 783050. . 

£ h V' 0h MILFORD HQ^SE. SERVICE APART- 
; ineuranoe epeofaii* ^, . , . ■ . , M EnTS. 31Yorli ,8treeL” London,. 

personal SwVice : : Nwiy conwruja.: wbh «* 


personal 

WALL TREATMENTS Farminently 


.lng t . Textured or. smooth , flntOh. 
Wealhefprootor b^aijlffiae- arid .In-, 
eulalea against cold and Mat- 16 
year guarantee. M B. Capllrj Ltd. 
specialists In homea, ohurohee and 
industrial bundlngs. Tel. 01-947 4341.. 

26 8teetforth 81.7 London S.W.18. ? 


raomff'with exdelleiit brea^ 
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ib B worth trying. Brochure. Tal- 
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By Joe Gandelman 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

. New Delhi 

Some of India’s veteran freedom fighters 
have resurfaced to offer stiff opposition to 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi. 

These onetime leaders think. Mrs. Gandhi's 
rule has been marked by the gradual erosion 
of parliamentary democracy and the replace- 
ment of consensus politics with a more 
manipulative brand. Increasingly, civil dis- 
obedience tactics developed by .the late Ma- 
hatma Gandhi are-being used to confront the 
Prime Minister’s civil authority. 

The latest challenge came in April from 
Morarjl Desal, Mrs. Gandhi’s rightist nemesis 
from the Old Congress Party, from which she 
split in 1969. Mr. Desal vowed to fast until 
emergency powers, instituted in 1971, were 
suspended and elections In the State of Gujarat 
were held on schedule. 

Mrs. Gandhi insisted that severe drought 
conditions there made early elections impos- 
sible. However, it was no secret in' top political 
circles that the hiljng Congress Party’s 
strategy was to link state elections to the 1976 
general elections, thus depleting opposition 
energies and resources. 

As the fast entered the second week, 
concerned rumblingB began within the Con- 
gress, Mrs. Gandhi, though leaving emer- 
gency powers Intact, suddenly compromised 
and agreed to hold elections, and the fast was 
called off. - 1 

But Mrs. Gandhi’S most troublesome foe is 
Jayaprakash Narayan, popularly called " JP." 

For years Mr. Narayan chose to remain 
outside Indian politics. 

Critics call , him “confused” because of his 
various political conversions: A .member- of’ 

socialist wing of the Congress Party on 
returning to India. After independence he 
renounced politics “forever.’ 1 to take ,up ; 
Oandhlan work in the villages. |. - 
- “ForeVer,” ^weyer.endefl iq March;; toty ! 
when, following ,studeht ! violence. In Bihar' 
State, JP spoke out agaiort the government. , 
Mrs. Gandhi, responded by : raising questions 



Knowiedgnebjo political gnMysta think that 
Mrs.’- Onbdhrs public l^nike^ jnbre than met ' 
victual issues, j^ovoked JPi into ■ leading this >: 



ond. largest state. ! The mbvattient in Bihar „ 
rince- has broadened into a : rio-holdfi-barred, 
nationalcampalgn, • 

, Mr. Narjwan so fur has managed to do whM • 
New Delhi rears mopt: brihis fogotberj if dnly : . 
temporarily,^ the. (^jpbsitksi' i-^ frbm rightirt.' r 
Htoduco^uhalistk to corpmU- 1 

ntots — ^ under the; banner’ of “Ibt^ .reWiiu- 
U«i;” Only the Congress’ *ily t frto pro -Soviet : : 


■Vj 


By a staff photographer 

Indira Gandhi 

Communist Party (CPI), remains loyal to 
Mrs. Gandhi. 

Ostensibly, the issues are corruption, elec- 
toral and educational reform, and 27 years of 
Congress Party rule. But the underlying 
theme Is “remove Indira," 

The prime Minister, charges Mr, Narayan, 
is a “dictator by instinct" who baa under- 
mined Indian democracy. 

Mrs. Gandhi, on the other hand, lables hla 
movement "fascistic" and anti-national and 
hints that It Is supported by the U.S. CentraJ 
Intelligence Agency. . . 

However, although JP held a March rally In 
New Delhi that attracted about 400,000 per- 
sons; he has- shifted from mass rallies to a 
psychological battle 'for the: conscience of the 
. Congress Party. 1 

His plana call for driving a wedge between 
" Mrs. Gandhi knd the party's anti-CPI faction: 

' ; This strategy has had some success. Mrs. 

- Gandhi, tightly caged by the CPI. alliance, 
faces incr earin % ‘dissension within the party. - 

• , In; addition,- several,, '^people’s candidates, 
«'la^i t «elj‘iup(ib person*. |hit tip by h temporarily 
untied opposition under the JP umbrella; have 
defeated .the Congress In. .by-elections. 'Mr. 
Narayan reportedly will a\m for qualitative 
, defeats of prom inent Congr eas officials . ! . 

; Even ad. JP'i movement has serious weak- 
nesses:,.-. ■-* > • v 

; . • Alheavy reliance on the machinery of tbs 
Hiodd Jera Sangh.Par^r has upset rtwny 
MdsUins, who view the movement as commu- 
nal 1st in nature. r . \y~l-' ' -• 

t. JP-’s strength ia thqt ho ls one ^ India’s 
few • national 1 leaders considered "uncor- 
: rupted ,? by politics. But the Increasingly shrill 
electioneering tenor of his rhetoric, -plus 
reliance oh Uve ^organization of political per-' 
. ties, has underlined his aboVe-lt-fdl Image. : 

• .Once elections corue i the Coogrfese Party 

- lettds to unite add trounce Its opponents, 1 While 
.. the oppoptioo usually ertunbjee, 

l^jite wwolhg efrdrbfWunifytheoopwi- 
tion,' totgl revolutloti darihg tbe elections may 
leas thanthat. ^ ; 
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. These outstanding Sales Managers ; women the world over. This year Avon is 
represent over 2,500 Avon managers in especially proud to pay tribute to 

'&• ; •• ' . the United States and Canada. •' these Fifty Sales Managers and to all 

It is the dedication, conscientious effort Avon women qf achievement. ! . 

and management ability of all Avon Managers. ,:V. i a . 
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By Takashl Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 

Suppose a school were to teach Its pupils 
every element in the multiplication table 
except for the sevens — seven times three, 
seven times four, and so forth. Indignant 
parents would soon complain. Yet most 
schools, a British educator says, complacently 
ignore, except in a disorganized, idiosyncratic 
manner, a basic aspect of human living, and 
hence of education — space. 

Space is of central Importance to all 
physical sciences and all visual arts, says this 
educator, J. A. R. Coutanceau Clarke of North 
London Polytechnic. Mr. Clarke uses the word 
"space" In Its most general sense, including 
terrestrial and cosmic space, the space in 
which we think and that in which we live. 

"Do you realize,” Mr. Clarke said In a 
recent interview, "that governments, in- 
cluding Britain’s, withhold from school chil- 
dren and university students about one-third 
of existing systematized, fundamental knowl- 
edge?” 

This Is a serious charge, and Mr. Clarke 
went on to explain what he meant. Most 
schools in most countries teach reading, 
writing, and ’rithmetic as a matter of course. 
But they do not even consider the Btudy of 
space — abstract and concrete, in art, 
aesthetics, physics, mathematics, and so 
forth. 

. The result is that most people are spatially 
illiterate, except for specialists working in 
. relatively narrow fields — physics, a sculp- 
ture, a chemistry ■ Even these specialists are 
conscious of space only so far as It relates to 
their own work. They miss the endlessly 
delightful and meaningful relationships of 
space. 

Because he had to assume spatial Illiteracy 
on the part of most of his readers, the 
American scientist Martin Gardner devoted 
. three-quarters of his best-seller, “The Am- 
bidextrous Universe,*’ to one concept — 
mirror, images (enantiomorphlsm) — which 
any bright Beven-year-old can easily grasp. 

Mr. Clarke’s examples of the importance of 
learning about space range from the com- 
monplace to the academic. Fractions, for 
distance, are easier to explain In ' terms 



Recipe for docile students 


‘Sit down, shut up and do what you are told’ 


By Francis Benny 


Qy g Alfilf 

Do these London schoolgirls think two-dimensional thoughts In their three-dimensional world? 


take the puzzle schoolmasters sometimes used 
to assign their pupils — how to supply gas, 
Water, and electricity to three houses standing 
In a row .without having any of the lines 


supplying one house crossing with those 
supplying another. The answer: it can't be 
done. But this is not merely a harmless 
puzzle; It Is a geographic concept, and 
topology is essential In the working out of 
printed circuits. 

A geologist and a crystallographer with a 
master’s degree from the Unverslty of Lon- 
don, Mr. Clarke has been fascinated by the 
symmetry of shapes since he picked up 
glittering pebbles as a boy on country roads 
near Dover. More than 20 years ago, he 
realized that children seven or eight years old 
could easily grasp concepts like mirror 
symmetry, which might take a high school or 
university student months to master. 

"I did it with objects,” he said, "a teapot, or 
a bowl. I showed how, if you divided the object 
Into two along an Imaginary line, It could have 
two, four or more planes of symmetry. 
Children grasp these things quickly. They are 
fascinated by objects ~ by working In space. 
They may be bored by reading, bored by 
numbers. But have you noticed, if you give 


literate in the language of space, thero is 
instant communication." 

Because spaco is such an essential aspect of 
living, children inevitably learn about It, In 
one way or another. But the teaching of space- 
related subjects, in Mr. Clarke's view, Is 
haphazard at best. 

"Geometry is only for boys at rather old- 
fashioned private schools, while symmetry Is 
only for undergraduates studying crystal- 
lography end mineralogy. Trigonometry is for 
budding surveyors, and vectors arc for young 
physlcl8tsoniy. 

To teach space-related subjects in (his 
manner, Mr. Clarke believes, is ob illogical ns 
to maintain that division should be taught only 


to Chinese boys or to {7-ycar-old girls at 
lug French, or Lhal square roots star 
(ought only io Canadians, with subtracts 
decimals reserved for economists anddt 
ists. 

Mr. Clarke himself has not yet dntf 
syllabus or a textbook for teaching pi 
thinking to children. What Is ncededilK 


The Vice-Chancellor of Britain’s Birming- 
ham University devised a crafty scheme to 
frustrate any student sit-in at his adminis- 
tration building: he would consider acquiring 
an ultrasonic device which, while not dam- 
aging youthful eardrums, would make a 
prolonged sit-in intolerable. 

Unfortunately, before the machine could be 
installed there really was a sit-in. The sitters- 
in went through the files ("conducting re- 
search into university policy” they called U), 
urfmaaked the pJan and distributed copies to 
the press. Not more than 150 of Birmingham's 
8,000 students were Involved, however. 

Further north, at the University of Lancas- 
ter, about 300 students wore occupying their 
administration building in support of one of 
the rent-strikes which are currently the most 
widespread form of protest in Britain's 75 
higher learning Institutions. Most of the 
students get grants for their tuition and 
subsistence from their county councils, which 
in turn are strictly controlled by London. The 
students maintain that inflation and govern- 
ment parsimony make It impossible for them 
to meet the increased rents charged by 
university halls of residence. 

All of which seems tame stuff compared 
with Uie vigorous "demos" of the 1960s, a lot 
of them on anti-American or Vietnam War 
Lhemea. Even the anti-Apartheld in South 
Africa cause has run out of steam lately; while 



Ihe IRA sacrificed most of its support In 
England by callously bombing English pubs. 
Demonstrations In favor of Palestine, Bangla- 
desh or Cyprus tend to be limited to immi- 
grant students. 

There is much disgust among middle-class 
students with the time-waBting procedural 
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point, ha feeli, Is for a lively exchanges 
between educators nnd Hchnlnrs 


between educators and Hchnlnrs undrtfc* 
various spucc-rclnlcd fields. C Wof*- 
diticussUin, he lwlicvcs could evolve ad 
cei led effort to break down n barrier iMk 
kopt children — nnd their parents - Mi 
(he struit jacket or two dimensional Ukh 
about a three-dimensional world. 
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will spend patiently trying to work It out? 


■ language of space is universal,” Mr. 
Clarke says. "It is not restricted by linguistic 
barriers; as are reading and writing. To those 
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wrangles of student politics. Most of them, 
loo, are well enough aware of their country's 
precarious economic position to realize that 
frivolous cavortings before the public gaze 
can only bring hardship to themaJI. 

There may be no clearcut issues about 
places far enough away to be emotionally 
oversimplified — like Vietnam. But It only 
takes a tew militants to stir things up. no 
matter wliat the cause; and recently the 
National Union of Students (NUSJ stirred 
things up by issuing (o Its branches a 
handbook on how to stage sit-ins without 
actually breaking the law. 

The NUS — membership of which Is 
compulsory — provides social and recrea- 
tional facilities as well as representing the 
student body at local and national levels. Its 
information service is extremely competent 
and valuable. But inevitably it Is dominated by 
a minority of activists (who else can ever 
spare the time?), and equally inevitably that 
minority is dominated by tho far left of 
Trotskyists, Communists, and International 
Marxists. For almost six years the far left so 
disrupted the Liny University of EBtsex at 
ColcheBter that there was serious talk of 
closing It down. 

It has to be said that Essex is a bleak, 
unlivable place and that until recently it had 
no proper social premises for the students at 
all. It should then be recorded that abaddash, 
with the extremists down to a handful and 
Conservatives winning almost a third of the 


places on the student council, has since 
administered a setback to the wild men. At the 
Universities of East Angelia and South- 
ampton, non-Marxist Liberals have been 
elected Union presidents. The NUS itself has 
become Increasingly respectable and part of 
the bureaucratic establishment. 

It is, however, this correspondent's guess 
that student militancy Is not dead but sleep- 
ing. If anarchist violence ever spreads to 
Britain, it will germinate in the universities. 
The trouble Is three-fold: 

First, the profoundly anti-intellectual tradi- 
tion in Britain, particularly among the work- 
ing class. This may produce a dedicated elite; 
but it makes students In general feel unwanted 
and it means that a working-class student is 
alienated from his background and may bo 
tempted to assert his class Identity with anti- 
eapltallst violence. 

The second factor Is the patronizing attitude 
of the two major political parties — Labour 
and Conservative — toward participation by 
young people. The young politician is com- 
pelled to look to the red Left, the Scottish and 
Welsh nationalists or the radical wing of Uie 
Liberals. 

The third factor is the very docility that is 
bred Into British youth. They are not encour- 
aged to argue democratically. From kinder- 
garten on, they are taught to sit down, shut up 
and do what they are told. Such a training can. 
. make them obedient sheep for anyone who is 
ready to lead them. 
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How Japanese electronics giant ‘exports prosperity’ 


By David R. Francis 

Osaka. Japan 

Arataro Takahashi has a service philos- 
ophy for his giant multinational company 
that is so idealistic it rouses one's skepti- 
cism. 

Chairman of Matsushita Electric Indus- 
trial Company, Mr. Takahashi says that 
his firm's manufacturing investments in 
poor countries must serve their devel- 
opment. 

Matsushita, maker of Panasonic and 
National electronic goods, uses' its own 
money in setting up plants In developing 
nations without borrowing in these capi- 

Economic scene 

tal-poor countries. It should invest on a 
long-term basis, not taking out profits 
quickly, Mr. Takahashi continues. 

The firm, the 20th largest industrial 
company outside the United States, 
should also employ as few Japanese 
nationals as possible In its facilities in 
underdeveloped countries. 

"This policy/ 1 the Matsushita execu- 


tive noted, "is also good for dealing with 
nationalism.” 

Matushita employs as few Japanese 
nationals as possible in Its facilities in 
poor countries. 

By following such policies, Matsushita 
will make its host countries better cus- 
tomers eventually for Japanese goods, 
continues Mr. Takahashi. The foreign 
operation will also be profitable. 

Matsushita’s philosohy of service-first, 
proflts-as-a-result, is apparently genuine. 
Rowland Gould, .the author of a book on 
the firm entitled "The Matsushita Phe-' 
nomenon'* (Diamond Publishing Com- 
pany, Japan), found after many months 
of research that neither Japanese ■ or 
foreign observers faulted the claim of the 
firm’s yen-billionaire founder, Konosuke 
Matsushita, that profit was not his goal 
and that he wanted to "export prosper- 
ity’ ’ through foreign investment. 

- Perhaps Matsushita doesn’t fully live 
up to its ideals. However, such business 
goals need to be more fully practiced by 
multinational firms. 

Global companies now have combined 
total sales that exceed the gross national 


product of every country except the 
United States and the Soviet Union. U.S. 
corporate Investments nbrond alone now 
total more than $100 billion and account 
for approximately doublo that volume — 
over $200 billion — in the production of 
goods and services. 

Because of their economic might — and 
sometimes bod behavior — the inter- 
nationals arc coming undor increasing 
attack everywhere. 

Yet as a new study by the International 
Management and Development Institute 
points out, these companies are a major 
socioeconomic force in the. world. They, 
the study claims, are "the greatest self- 
help institution yet devised . . . the 
world’s most effective training labora- 
tory." 

They are "the most effective In- 
strument yet developed for the creation 
of goods and services to meet human 
needs." They have a "proved ability to 
build the basic structures of society, 
create jobs, generate income, pay taxes, 
transfer funds and technology, and raise 
living and health standards. ’ 1 

But their very dynamism is disturbing. 
Waiter B. Wriston, chairman of First 


Love, Light ^ 

and a Dream 

A bright heart overflovvino 
With life linked together 
MATSUSHITA DENKI.’ 

Time goes by but ns it .■ 

Each day brings n new sprim 1 
Lotus bind together . 

A world of bloomt ng flowers *■] 
And a verdant land ' ). \ 
In Love, Light and a Dream. / ! 

L'wry morulri/j «t Malsmtfc/u. : 
phmt, i-mplo.tws <(o some bririJj 
f»t lime In rrcurtlv rf music nndltatyV 
onu putty Kung. ^ 

National City Bank of New YotU 
noted: "Agents of change invoke m 
ideas and values. They have never bo 
welcome in any society. . . .UdwuHa 
surprise us, therefore, that Ute ni 
corporation Is sometimes unwefaa 
even though is is the carrier of lechnoko 
which is the best hope of closing then 
between the very rich and the m 
poor." ^ 


By Frederick R. Chevalier 
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Recovering oil from shale 

.1 ! t -jr *>.•', . ;. Grand Junction, Colorado 

‘ • uwurtry appears toM-'oq the Jthpe^idjd , » of 
developing a practical system for recovering 
oil from shale, a spokesman for Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio (Sohio) says. 

Harry Pforzhelmer, program director of 
the demonstration Paraho shale oil recovery 
project being conducted by Sohio and 16 other 
• firms, said the yield from refining 10,000 
barrels of shale-recovered oil was nearly 87 
i percent In useful products, Including coke and 
agaa. 

The comments, came as Mr. .Pforzhelmer 
announced the start of the first full-scale, 
nationwide test of fuels derived from the shale 


YF-1 6 fighter squabble 

w Dan l®5 Defense Minister Orla P Sflear 
Wedywd^r accused Beldium and the Nether- 
. lands of breaking away from a four-nation 

plan to .buy 890 new fighter planes for, their air 
. forces. • 

Originally, the four - Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands — were work- 
ing together to choose a new fighter. 

He said Ihe .YF-io made by General Dy- 
. namics Corporation, was far superior to Its 
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Problem No. 669U 

By Harry RaaanklMc 
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White to play and mate In two 

^iff! l ° n .;.. Dedl0 .? ted *6 . Vladimir 


0 ocoMlon^'hte 
Mr- Nabokov also has a num- 
ber of good chew proble ms to hie oredlt.) 

Solutions to Problems 

No. 6887. Kt*K7 ' 

No; 6688. R-KI3 

JSfS “•Jfvffli win.: 1 KtxPch, 
Z QxR ff KtxR, 3 Q-B7ch. K«Kt3* 4 P*kfA/n 

Western Qualifying 

Tournament Soon 

tournam.nl I. 


gpfocM . while 

ladlmlr mStJi pla £ and mal ° «« ^res 
" SI (Rr01 P f, za. Hamb. p. N, 1050.) 


If Hecif 


nnate. The top aaollon was won by Nunn of En- 
Aland and 8zekely of Hunoary. 

5i ares,ln fl Sicilian won by Nunn Irom (he 
5 aa *S° r, JJ an TopTesentaUve shows how quickly 
a K-alde attack oan develop. 
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White 

1 P-K4 

2 KI-KB3 

3 P-Q4 
A KlxP 

6 KI-QB3 

6 B-K3 

7 B-QB4 

8 0-K2 

9 0-0-0 

10 B-Kt3 

11 KR-Kt 


Sicilian Defense 
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PodjJtkiy 

BUok 

P-QB4 

P-K3 

PxP 

K1-KB3 

P-Q3 

Kt-B3 

P-QR3 

Q-B2 

B-K2 

0-0 

KtxKt 

R-QKI4 


& 

WNte 

16 0-R5 
18 0-R6 

17 Q-R4 

18 R-KI3 

19 PxPep 

20 qr-kT 

21 P-B4 

22 Q-R3 

23 P-B5 

24 PxPch 
26 R-B3 


P-KI3 
8-0 
B-0K12 
P-KR4 
K-R2 
R-K 
B-K2 
Kt-8 
P-K16 
PxP ’ 
P-K|4ch 
PxKt 

RMQne . 


End-Game No. 2199 
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fir ^ WM 


WNli 

While wins quickly 
(Radulov-Oulnlero*. Leningrad. 1073) 


“poisoned pawn variation ol W * 
ined ihe variation twice in IS* 
wilh Spassky, with a draw In Uis NM*f 
and a Iom In ihe eleventh game. 

Nunn sacrificed valiantly here, bUflN 
able lo find a winning condnualion- Bhtb. 
move marked the beginning of the end , ’ 


Valiant Sacrifice Play 
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1 P-K* 

2 KI-K03 

3 P-Q4 
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: 1002 

' R-OKI 

10 P-65 

11 PxP 

12 KtxKt 

13 P-K5 

14 BxKl 

15 K1-K4 ■ 
18 S-K2 
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B-K2 
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Hong Kong dollar 
Israeli pound 
Italian lira 
Japanese yen 
Mexican peso 
Norwegian krone : . 
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W German deutschmgrk 
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' science 

Balloon-lovers help 
two designs take shape 


KeyBlortB 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monilor 

Since the energy crisis, a number of 
scientists and balloon-lovers have been talking 
about a lighter-than-alr ship renaissance. Only 
now. however, have some groups begun to put 
money into the idea. 

So far, two startling new designs arc taking 
shape; 

• The Skyship, which just completed its 
maiden hover in Surrey, England, looks more 
like a flying saucer than one of the old 
Zeppelins. It Is the prototype of a vessel which 
its developers, the John West Design Associ- 
ates of Epsom, hope will usher in a now 
chapt er in mass ai r transportation . 

• Next to the ultra-modem British design, 
the French Obelix looks as if U were copied 
out of Leonardo dl Vinci's notebook. The 


The Obetlx: French entry for energy-saving heavy transport 
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By Walter C. PatterBon 
Special to 

The ChrlBtian Science Monitor 

The Shetlands are the northernmost outpost 
of the British Isles, a 70-mile rampart of 
rugged terrain separating the North Atlantic 
and the North Sea. Their remoteness Is 
exemplified by a comment of Shetland's 
member of Parliament during World War II. 

; Asked to indicate his nearest railway station, 

| Wb replied, "Bergen" — on the west coast of 
! Norway. ■ 

However, recently the Shetlands have, found 
'themselves not merely 800 miles north of 

Vlkin^-G^ben iri ' (h^^Shfetlafllr^Sin 
of the North Sea. Since 1971, the discovery of 
the Brent oil field has been followed by a 
dumbfounding succession of further oil 
strikes in the VJking Graben. For the oil 
^companies, the problem is to get the oU and 
.'gas out of the forbidding depths arid bring it 
ashore In Britain, as license terms require. 
The nearest British landfall, by nearly 100 
miles, Is on the Shetlands. 

." Unlike the "southerners" — to a Shetlander 
anyone from the British mainland Is a "south- 
erner” — the Shetlpnders are far from over- 
joyed at the 611 developments. .Their islands 
have had a long and checkered history, 
Ignored by Britain except for, sporadic .bursts 
of excessive^ attention prompted largely by 
southern self-interest. Non -Shetlanders : tend 
to think. of the. islands as an isolated, primitive 
backwater of ' Britain! Even' the BBC-TV 
weather, map habitually omits them. Surely 
. North Sea oil Is just what is needed to put the 
' ’Shetland^ on the map? 


The Shetlanders are unimpressed. In recent 
years, after a prolonged decline, the Shetland 
population has been increasing again; it now is 
over 18,000. The main Shetland industries — 
fishing, fish processing, sheep farming, and 
knitwear manufacture — have given the 
islands a healthy, thriving economy, virtually 
free of unemployment. Tourism Is bur- 
geoning. Per capita car ownership in the 
Shetlands is higher than anywhere else in 
Britain.. 

Shetlanders, as a consequence, are looking 
very skeptically at the oil bonanza and 
discounting all the vociferous appeals to the 


bill In Parliament, Including provision for 
compulsory purchase of over 9,000 acres of 
land (taken by the government under its right 
(of eminent domain), whose extent was some- 
what imprecisely defined, 

Shetlanders, with grim historic recollec- 
tions of summary dispossession by absentee 
landlords in earlier centuries, were deeply 
divided about thts measure. An Edinburgh- 
based development firm further complicated 
matters by adopting the council^ own name of 
Nordport and claiming that It had options to 
purchase a vast area of land around: Sullom 
Voe. 


French have begun building the prototype and 
plan to have three built by 1976. 

Obelix wbs conceived by the French Office 
of Aerospace Research tONERA) when it was 
asked by the Ministry of Industry and Scien- 
tific Development to study the problem of 
transporting heavy weights and bulky objects. 

Each airship is made of four, nine-million- 
cubic-foot balloons lashed together with gird- 
ers and guy-wires It has two dels of propel- 
lers, vertical and horizontal. Each airship is 
expected to coat $35 million. 

The full-sized commercial version of the 
Skyship, on tho other hand, is still sometime 
off. But if It gets off the ground, it will 
measure 720 feet in diameter and 180 feeL 
thick. The craft will be designed to carry 400 
tons or cargo or people up to 4,000 miles at SO 
m.p.h. U will be powered by ten 4,000- 
horsepowet turbo -engines and take 36-mlllion- 
cublt feet of helium gss. 


county convenors (council chairmen) were 
voted out of office. But the couitcll's Sullom 
Voe plan took definite shape, and the oil 
companies — Shell, BP, Esso, Conoco, and 
others — entered into negotiations with the 
council and Its hardheaded clerk, Ian Clark. 
Early in 1974 the Zetland (that is Shetland) 
County Council Act became law, giving the 
council unique powers to control the rale, 
scale, and location of oil-related development. 
Shortly thereafter the council issued Its first 
compulsory purcliase order — for land 
claimed by the Nordport company. 

Tn due coilrse the council and the companies 
” formed the Sullom Voe Association. In July, 
• 1074, the companies signed a long-term agree- 
ment guaranteeing the council an income 
probably totaling over $80 million by the end of 
the century. The first Installment of £500,000 
(about $1.2 million) was handed over at a 
formal gathering in Lerwick Town Hall. 
Catering for the gathering was handled by the 
local Women's Institute, as the employment 
situation In Lerwick, Shetland’s . major town, 
) 8ince file advent of plljobs, mage it Impossible 
; to arrange iommerciai 'Catering.’ : 

Already the first work camp is taking shape 
. at Firth's Voe over the hill northeast of Sullorri 
Voe. Sometime In 1976 the first pipeline from 
the Brent field is due to come ashore at Fifth's 
Voe to feed the Sullom Voe storage facilities, 
the tanker terminal, and other onshore devel- 
. opmentsBtlll at the blueprint stage. 

But the oU companies and construction 
: companies will do well 'to heed a succinct 
observation attributed to the Shetland County 
convenor earlier this year. At a diffialdtpolnt 
In council-company negotiations he la reputed 
to have declared,- "The oil companies nped Us. 
We don’t need them. So we ’ll do lipur.wAy, " 

■ Shetlanders' dov not. mince words,. Sheikh 
Yamaid, m6veovetV-' 


"national interest" whichemanate from Lon : In (he ensuing dispute two' successive Yamai^, move over* 

xteh and Ediobdrgb, ■ - ^ ■ A , ■ •. , :• ■ . 

On the Scottish mainland the disastrous ‘ " "■ OUTOr^ TnE" ’ ’ ' ■ ' ! T • ’ ' 

results of headlong uncoordinated onshore oil > « xreiAMyi 

developments are by now all too evident*, a LAuvJlx A I vJWY 

desperate shortage of housing, property ' - ; ■* 11 **** :! V " 

prices spiraling out 'of .reaeh of the local V- . : ! . .'the Atlantic Qceah:. a irfece^®y* dB hC® which 

populace, sprawling industrialization^ dis- - Q|(j0S : f f OfTI J COTcM X-T^V ■ • * supports soiontifid./cbncohi i that; the Gorki’s 
torted wage structures disrupting local Ocorot * climate ischaugilng r .. J ' , • ' ; ■''' . . 

mies, and mounting social unreat. .'Alone X'- . .x-^'phidgrabHs^f- ’eo^qi; gtaicLgfve a ! 

among the local authorities of BriWn, the . record oMHe underwater! climate off Florida . Outboard eXHaUSt Seefl 
Shetland County Council foresaw such prob- ... for the ; Iasi 1 1 ,000, years! '-say ’ bwartpient of - “ .-T-TT . ^ ; -T; 

lems from-lbe out$el,'noled the fjrat danger ^ irtterior geologists statlohed ilh^Miaml. In a Kormfl ll 
signs, and took steps to confront them, r ' J . 1 way -Similar ^ to trees^’the^ ^greal coriil hbads JTctlJ 1 HUI .ood Y" 

Their firqt steps were not,. It is true, , have yearly rings which vary in thlckjie$s — ; . . Outboard motors are having significant 
unerring; To control' oil developments, the pnd whiph should. give a iclue to prehistoric harmful effects oh mussels and oysters, 

council proposed ^ that all pipellbe terminals, .: temperatures in the arpa. . s . according to' a study jmbilshed In Env|ri»-.. 

storage fonksi tanker ;bays, etc., be centered ; The coral invostigailo^ wOre started leSs mental Sclehqje ij Techinalogy. The riUdy 
around a deepwater inlet Called Sullom Voe, , thuna yearigoiil order t^^isCdyerwhy rriany ■ found that ‘roughly 10 1 percent of tw^dvdle 
op the north foalnland, ah areh still dotted with * reefs Were dying. EJnylronirien tal, scientists' outboard^notor f pel as ; well as other harmful 

derelict World War (I military Installations, had thought fl might be idlie' to pollution, but ; exhaust coiripohehts escape itito v^ter. These 

The council ; initially, labeled this . artaiNof d- > the ^es?ar chpM fouhd . Wjjje pordl's^ ^4? tef lo- $ubstaiic€»; are being Ipket). i n\by mussels aid 

port. To forestall , the . fncursions : of property ! r^l Ion began Ibhg’bef brie the pOHutloh ffiere; 1 1 :‘o'y§ter8 , caiafog: degCner 1 ation of gill tissue,, 
speculators; the council introduced; a private ; ; seems more', likely that the causp is' cooling of ; sir ess <WKi greatly Ihcr ea&ed'morlallly rates.- 
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Pholoa from Japan House Gallery 

Soy sauce In rice straw 
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Packaging is 
an art as the 
Japanese do it 


By Diana Loercher 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 



New York 

Sometimes the profound differences be- 
tween cultures are revealed in their most 
mundane activities. Consider/ for example, 
packaging. The Japan Society and the Amer- 
ican federation of Arts in New York City have 
collaborated on an exhibition cal)ed “Tsut- 
sumu: the Art of the Japanese Package,” the 
first of Its kind ever to be held in the United 
States. 

Consisting of approximately 220 exquisitely 
. elegant but ingeniously practical containers 
made of natural materials for foodstuffs, 
personal belongings, and household objects, 
the exhibition serves as an unprecedented 
introduction to an aspect of Japanese art and a 
concept of design that are almost unknown In 
the West. 

The visiting curator of the exhibition, which 
will appear at about 12 American 'museums 
and galleries during the next two years, is 
Hldeyuki Oka. Mr. Oka Is a designer and critic 
from Tokyo who began seriously collecting 
Japanese packages In 1958 and has written two 
books, "How to Wrap Five Eggs” and "How to 

on the centuries-old, 
rapidly dying art. ■ " .j . -. . . . v . < •. 

In the United States and most of the Western 
world we are almost oblivious of containers. 
Oure is a throw-away society of maas-pro- 
• duced brown paper bags, Saran Wrap, tinfoil, 

. cans - disposable objects in a genuine 
wasteland,. 

- Their anaesthetic design suggests an attU 
tude of arch materialism, simultaneously 
exalting and degrading what is inside by 
implying on the one hand that only , the 
contents matter and on the other thht they 
really don’t matter at all. Furthermore, the 
fact that only expensive gifts or goods merit 
•. attractive packaging reflects the presumed 
correlation between true value and cost. 

In Japan , the art of packaging does not 
discriminate between the - humblest goods, 
such as ane®, aflsh, or a cake, and the most 
lavish gift. It honors all things,. not only the 
contents but the material, put of which the 
package is made bamboo, paper, rice, 
straw, wood. Mr. Oka describes the motiva- 
tion of the artisans: "They were driven by two 
considerations: An aesthetic philosophy that 
said everything , could and should be made 
beautiful and a value system in which all 
objects, large or small, expensive or cheap, 
were of real value.” ™ 

Another Implication of the Japanese pack- 
age is respect for the consumer or recipient. 
-9*® ■■ffptator. while ■ eulogizing the 

„ *; * -s >’! 

to. a customer, you take the trouble to wrap or 
package.lt prettily, no matter how trouble 
gome or inefficient the act may be, simply 
because you hope that whoever receives it wiU 
Ww^Pjiemng U» package and eating the 

; Such packaging also carries with it the 
connotation. of purification, protecting the 
contents cleanly and neatly within the wrai>- 
Ptag* ■ 


•/^V^toMe package reprints a unique 
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The thrill of potato growing The heart of 
* Provence 


By Christopher Andronc 

Etdroth, Lancaster 

Digging new potatoes. 1 can’t think of any 
form of labor more gratifying. The loosen out 
of the soil, where they’ve been darkly and 
secretly on the increase, like eggs tumbling 
out of a nest. They are all value and reward. 

And they really aren’t difficult to grow. 

Start by obeying the cardinal rule for new 
gardeners: ask an old gardener. In tills case 
ask him which variety of potato grows best in 
your area. I’ve asked Jack, and he swears by 
Arran Pilot among the “carlies." For “lates" 
he says, “Majestic, Arran Banner, King 
Edward, Red King and numerous oth- 
ers. . . 

Next decide on the amount of ground you 
want to put down to potatoes. This is one crop 
you can grow on freshly dug ground. It will 
help to "clean” the soil - to smother the 
weeds and break up clods. It also guarantees 
that you will dig the ground twice in the year, 
once before planting, once when harvesting. 

“Earlies” — the ones you dig and eat “new" 

— should be planted 1 foot 4 inches from each 
other in rows 2 foot 3 inches apart. "Lates” — 
which will have a much longer growing season 

— can be planted a couple of inches closer, but 
in more widely spaced rows, say 2 foot 6 
inches. Potatoes like plenty of compost and 
manure (except pig). 

“Seed potatoes” are sold by the weight, but 
no shopkeeper should object If you count 
them. There’s no point in buying tbo many — 
or too few. 

The next thing is to “sprout" them. Find the 
part of each potato tliat has the most “eyes” on 
it, and stand them all together in n shallow 
tray or box, with the eyes upmosl. Leave them 
in a light and frost-free place (in my area this 
would be from mid-March onwards — but ask 
your old gardener). 

In a normal season (and this one in England 
has been far from that) the ground should be 
warm enough to plant, just when the shoots on 
your boxed potatoes are an Inch or so long. 
Before planting, lightly rub off all but the two 
strongest shoots. 

One experienced vegetable-grower I know 



By Gene langtej.tff 


By Louis Chapin 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Marseille, France 

Summer — and July in particular — is the 
time when the events of landscape and 
townsoape In France’s Provence are enriched 
by almost as many events of culture. 

Air France will take you to the Marseille- 
Marlgnane airport by way of Paris or Nice — 
or, if you wish, you con make your own way 
from Nice by car or excellent train along the 
Riviera. 

Alitalia offers service by way of Rome or 
Milan. Cars may be rented at the airports, or 
near the Marseille station. 

Then, once in Provence, don't miss the 
great festivals: at Aix-en-Provence (music in 
spacious squares and indoors >; at Avigon 
(mainly theater) ; at Orange (tragedy, danco, 
music in the Antique Theater); at Toulon 
(music starting In early Juno); and at other 
places in tills countryside of contrasts. 

Earlier visitors may enjoy the unique 
exuberance of the gyp sy pilgrimage and 
cowboy festival at Les Saintes-Maries-de-la- 
Mer in late May. This takes place on the shore 
of the Camargue wildlife preserve, where Van 
Gogh plunged into painting the sea. 



Pori Autonoma da Marseille 

Marseille's Vieux Port: a mast-strewn harbor 


For quieter momenta, there are the drowsy 
Provencal villages. Nature's wildness in the 
plains and craggy hills is accented by stub- 
born marks of history — maybe the battered 
heights of Les Baux (and below them that 
gourmet's hostelry, Ousteau de Beau- 
maniere), maybe the stump of a Roman 
aqueduct unnoticed near the roadside. 

But the hub of this countryside Is a city, with 
its own excitement and its own rest. No matter 
what may pull me to Provence, I wouldn't 
want to miss Marseille. 

For one thing, the cultural springs run deep 
here, sometimes surprising even the Mar- 
seillais. For Instance, urban development 
excavators have almost literally stubbed their 
toes on foundations of the original Greek 
harbor — and only a month or two ago found 


When the shoots appear above Uteri 
is still likely to be frosty, just lay attri 
over them for protection. When Ih qi 
four or five inches, hand weed, and pullij 
on both sides of the row to form a ridge.1 
completely cover some, it doesn't d 
With the into varieties, mnke a wlto 
higher ridge. 

And now watch them growl Hr 
potatoes are ready In my area about tog 
week In July — approximately a wed 
they have come into flower. Thc\rief» 
in the ground until early autumn, ^44 
the foliage has died down. j£| 

Digging? Well, Ihis is a subUe .daririjl 
of tender care and boldness. You'll W 
the fuel of it. The aim is to get IhcmalM 


steadily, fio deep and shake the soil Mb 
there they all are for you, nuggets of Um 


watch pH A SilZ r \ “"V” not *° cul or P ,prCD lhcm - Use a fork-i* 

8padc ' st?rl wld0 0( lhe plants ^ 

wasn’t going to otter advice until asked. But 
he chuckled a fair bit behind hia spade handle. 

He reckoned they’d bo digging them in 
Australia that September. 

, Juat trowel them in, no moro than four of 
five Inches down. Be careful not to break the 
snoots off. 
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The late ones are for storing thnri 
winter. Rub off the soil, dry (hem Uwri 
and then keep (Item In a place which fed. 
light, not warm, but free from frosl. 

The new ones should be cooked ul* 
Immediately. 


Louisiana 


When Yves says ‘skinny/ 
arrow-narrow ousts chemise 


By Margaret deMlrayal 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Paris 


It had to happen. Fashion in its eternal cycle 
of change swings back to skinny silhouettes 
after the comfort of the chemise. Fall-and- 

co ! lectlona Panted in 
Paris this month signal a salient message- 

summertime’s the time to shape up for the’ 

[if?**. # U8ud ' Hie whole 
^ ng. HtSiChemlsi, launched in the eoutore 

gJEJft Jf* Jul I’ had time to sweep 

trough mass production before he outmoded 
it January with a return to arrow-narrow 

mrt e L tf !w? Jj the overall picture are fabrics 
jut , oij the straight rather, than the 

record - “» 


comes to Paris, 


ln New Orleans... 

Luxury . . . 
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Priced 
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the 


'“heath es in soft dinging jenew 
often take on a marked waistline wlthdrSw^ 




unhemmed skirts, as Karl Lagerfd* 
has shown for the past two seasons;/..- 
whip stitched with a special macfclr V. 
the bulk of a turnback hem. 

Layering evolves all aorta of dFjJ.-. 
b««d.on the Idea that a mallifu 
are warmer and more versatile 
and classic winter topcoat. Start 
tube under a tunic, jumper. *’(58^ 
add an overblouse, cardigan. 
le» vest, and top off vrilh a lijWfS 
: coat, acodtoUl^Groaw*tert^ , ^ 

Wg as a Navajo blanket. 

, Chinatown comes to 
figuratively. Forty-thrsa 

auperlatlw knitwear A prices ^ ****** - 
20 percent lower than cm 
nwchawflae In ifit* of 
custom duties. While East 
French creators turn toward < 
with coolie coals In 
dresaes with Mao dm* ** 

on lhe Travel Pages of 

CWSIIUA pipings. Mndflgt. ahe Christian Science Monitor 

and other leader* show, b JffJLW 
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sunken remains of what may be one of the 
oldest Greek ships anywhere, from about 300 
B.C. 

This happened just a block away from the 
Vieux Port, the original harbor — an atmo- 
spheric and convenient part of the hilly city to 
moke your headquarters. Two good medium- 
priced hotels here (ranging upward from 
about $12-$13 with breakfast) aro the Geneva 
on Rue Rclnc-EHsabeth, with especially help- 
ful owner-management, and the Residence du 
Vieux Port, with rooms looking across the 
mast-strewn harbor to the heights of Notre 
Dame de la Garde. 

PrlceB at nearby restaurants can run up to 
$15 or $20 for a full meal a la carte. But at La 
Florida Pizzeria, for instance, you can enjoy a 
prlx-fixc meal slartlng with a bowl of bouilla- 
baisse — Marseille's famous sea-food ex- 
perience — and including a steak plate, 


dessert, and Ups, for under $5. right on the 
north bank of the harbor. 

■ i Headquarters for information and help In 
planning your stay is the Syndicat dTnltiative. 
4 La Canebierc, Marseille. In the United 
States, it is the French Government Tourist 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
10020. But advance reservations should be 
made directly with the hotel of your choice.) 

Explore the old, stepped streets on either 
side of the harbor — and take the little tram- 
like ferry aeross it for 15 cents or so. At the 
harbor's head is the Quai des Beiges with its 
sprawling fish market and its excursion boats 
out to the storied Chateau d'lf i about $2.50; 
stopover on the Island If you wish). 

Inland from the Quai runs La Canebiere, a 
wide street harboring some of the best French 
shopping oulside Paris, For boutiques and 
leather goods, explore the Rue de Rome and 
Rue St. Ferreol that cross It. Evening walks 
along on La Canebiere are not advised, 
however — or In the adjoining Arab quarters 
of Cours Belsunce and Rue d'Aix. 

Try the pleasant Marseille buses — On one 
rainy day there (in February) a driver lifted 
our spirits by bursting into song. But No. 82, 
from the foot of La Canebiere, will take you 
around much of the city and back, and will 
throw In some splendid ocean views along the 
Corn! che Kennedy, al 1 for 30 or 40 cents. 

And in festival time, longer-dlstance buses 
run every 15 minutes or so to that elegant 
university town of Aix, and several times g 
day to Avignon, Arles, Nimes, Orange, Tou- 
lon, and elsewhere in Provence. Then, if you 
like Marseille as a place to stay, they’ll bring 
you home at night. 
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‘Tommy’— England’s rock opera 

The ‘noisiest silent movie in history’ resists 
the latest trend toward old-fashioned narrative 
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By David Sterrltt 

England's most audacious filmmaker has 
taken England's most popular rock opera and 
turned it into the noisiest silent movie in 
history. 

Silent, because not a word Is spoken during 
the entire picture. Noisy, because iots of 
words are sung — and something called 
Qulntophonic Sound blasts every note at your 
eardrums with gorgeously excessive volume 
( gorgeous, that is, if you're a rock fan). 

“Tommy" bucks the latest movie trend, 
which points back to old-fashioned narrative 
■ films. It’B an odd one in all respects. But 
fortunately t- since its popularity is assured 


by Its rock 'n' roll origins — It has merit as an 
experiment, If not as a finished work of art. 
Though It veers toward decadence more than 
once, it begins and ends with a life-affirming 
sunburst. 

Pop followers are flocking to it largely 
because of its stellar pop-scene cast. Ana- 
Mar gretand Oliver Reed are nonrockers, as 
are Jack Nicholson and Robert Powell. The 
others, however, read like a mlUloa-dollar 
record-store advertisement — Roger Daltrey, 


Elton John, Eric Clapton, Tina Turner, plus 
the whole Who, the rock group who made the 
original two-disc popera that started the whole 
"Tommy” bandwagon. 

The movie expands on the record album, 
filling in gaps and amplifying themes. The plot 
gets a mite grisly in spots. But with everybody 
singing away all the time, It seems milder than 
It might have otherwise. 

A young lad named Tommy witnesses a 
traumatic incident; his parents shrleklngly 
insist that he has heard nothing, seen nothing; 

- he takes their hysteria literally and mentally 
walls himself off from the world. 

Tommy (played by Daltrey of the Who) 
grows up in nasty and sordid surroundings. 
Because of his handicaps, he is abused by all 
who' encounter him. Eventually, with his 
mother's help, he overcomes his problems. 
Inspired by Ids example, hero-worshipping 
youths recognize him as a religious leader. 
But the “religion" goes sour, and Tommy 
finds true “freedom” within himself. 

Director Ken Russell is no newcomer to 
cinema strangeness. He’s the man who gave 
us “The Devils" (rated X) and “The Boy 
Friend” (rated G) back to back, not to 
mention “Savage Messiah," and a whole 
string of "bio-pics” on the lives of famous- 


composers. Over the years his hallmark hos 
become a visual explosiveness — a lack of 
Inhibition that can be either exciting or in 
plain old bad taste. 

"Tommy" is inspiring in its energy, its 
refusal to hesitate, its willingness to forfeit 
easy acceptability for the sake of a highly 
personal vision. Startling in its purely visual 
quality,, its unceasing flow of exotically 
filtered information, its wholly uncon- 
ventional view of life and art. Distasteful in its 
sometime crudity, its occasional sensational- 
ism, its artistic inconsistency. 

“Tommy" is a rocky and unsettling film on 
all its levels. Its music is not nearly so unified, 
so organic, so unfussy as the original Who 
version. Its performances range from sensi- 
tive. (Powell and Ann-Margret) to out-of-place 
(Reed) to narcissistic (John) to nearly in- 
comprehensible (Miss Turner). While its 
message is optimistic, its method sometimes 
seems foul-for-foulness's-sake. The rock-op- 
era format that began with the religious 
undertones of “Jesus Christ Superstar" and 
the “Tommy" album has now switched to the 
deliberate lunacy of Broadway's “The Rocky 
Horror Show" and the “Tommy” movio'a 
weaker moments. 

Yet there are warm and brilliant episodes in 



American couple prepares for 
Himalayan climbing expedition 




Roger Daltrey as ‘Tommjf 

“Tommy" on-screen. The little boyto 
of his father (presumed killed In anska 
in a room wallpapered with airplu 
corny but visually Impressive imap 
frame the movie. Even some groteq. 
odles of drug abuse carry their owni 
meanings. 
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A guide through the tang 

The House of Medld: Its Riw and Fall, by Christopher 
Hibbert. New York: William Morrow & Co. $12.50. London: 
Alien Lane.£8. ' 

By Joseph G. Harrison 

Just as the Medici were once all things to all men in 
Florence, so they are In modem times to historians. For this 
superabundantly influential and interesting family has in 
superb degree that rare quality of continuing to generate 
controversy, attract attention, and retain affection. 

Although this is a conscientious book, it could be a more 
interesting one. Heretofore the Medici field in English has 
been firmly held by q. F. Yourig’s famous two-vo!ume,“The , 


Medld" which appeared in 1909. Of this earlier work, Hibbert 
quotes another Medlclan scholar as saying: “the subjective 
divagations of a sentimentalist wtth.a mind above history.” A 
nice phrase, but one which mlBses the mark. For a 
senpmentalist whq can look above and beyond the withered 
grains of history is exactly what Is needed to breathe life and 
mjor and exdtement into so magnificent a subject as the 
family which, above all, helped adorn Florence with artistic 
and Intellectual glory. 

Of course, no book on the Medld can be wholly uninterest- 


tangled times of the Medici 

tirlstopher ing; a mere recital of fiieln deeds and of the scenes amid 
I. London: which these occurred can lack neither majestic sweep nor 
inherent color. Yet over and over one wished that the author 
had somehow let himself go, had infused more brightness, 
II men in more excitement, more import into a period and a rostor of 
i. For this characters among the most gripping that all history has to 
lly has in offer for our entertainment and enlightenment, 
generate Against this must be fairly set an obvious effort on the part 

of the author to be historically exact and philosophically 
ie a more “Divagations" are held to a minimum, and the 

iglJsh has Pictured scroll of this great family is unrolled carefully and 

ime,<‘The “"sclenUously, ■ 

At a number of spots Mr. Hibbert also competently sets the 

/'. scene, In his chapter ."Florence and the Florentines" he pens 

k , Hibbert a, 8006 ^ account of the outlook and attitudes of that amazing 
subjective ? ty astonishing citizens. "To be rich was honorable, to 

Istory "A t>epoor di8 « raced or, as one observer put it, “no one who was 
c For a P 001 * ' Vould ever It easy to acquire honor and fame by 
wiihLJi ■ means ° r Ws virtues.' ” 

lie life and ' ^ Mldd ? ahove 811 in -Italy, was an involved, 
set as tile S£ pleJ SLS ld ^ re ? ely dIfficillt to describe. It is the 
ft “ h"* that 11 d0 “ ™‘ '“O «■ w >v In those 

winter est- the Monfto^^ 50 ” ** * ^ rmtr °^ ief edttoriaI wrlter f or 
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The History ol Christian Science . 
and its founder Mary Baker Eddy 

by NORMAN BEASLEY 


eneq. No ; non-Sclen- 
llst could read It with- 
out gaining greater re- 
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Free Catalog available 
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Their team of 10 wilf ascend 
peak K-2 by the hard-as- 
Everest ‘northwest route’ 


By Frederic A. Moritz 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Berkeley, California 

They seemed more likely to be at home relaxing on a 
Hawaiian lieaicli Ihnn high on an Icy. wind-blasted Himalayan 
mountain slope — except lor the shelves around them, 
stacked with lightweight packs, picks, parkas, ropes, and 
other climbing gear. 

In a few short weeks, equipment like this will transform 6fl. 
Bin. “Big Jim” Whittaker and his photographer wife. L. 
Dianne Roberts, into well-armed soldiers in a grueling, high- 
altUude battle with the elements. 

On April 16. Jim and Dianne ceased their alternate-evening 
conditioning ritual. No longer do they don backpacks jammed 
with metal sledges, wedges, and skin-diying weights to set off 
“clinking and clanging" on five-mile hikes, pursued by the 
neighbors' two German shepherd dogs. Instead, they have 
joined eight other team members and an army of Pakistani 
porters in an assault on Himalayan peak K-2. 

Delicate negotiations with Pakistan and better relations 
between Washington and Peking have opened the way for 
this, the first expedition allowed into the sensitive Chinese- 
Paklstanl border area since I960, according to Jim. 

The costs will be covered by individual donations, advances 
from prospective publishers (such as the National Geographic 
Society and Sierra Club Books), and contributions from 
manufacturers of hiking equipment . 

- As general manager of Recreational Equipment, Inc. 
t llEI ). Jim was here to open a new branch of this Seattle- 
, based consumer co-op, which is providing much of the 
Expedition's clothing and mountaineering gear. . 

‘C The expedition is planning to '‘ciean^limb,” hoisting itself 
up on "choaks" and "nuts!’ that can be removed from 
-crevices once climbers have passed. Earlier expeditions used 


Felix adds 
dash of art 

' By Elizabeth Pond 
. . . : Staff correspondent of . 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Murmansk, U.S.S.R. 

' Felix Taksls is a bear of a man who scorns 
gloves and buttoned coats, even in the sudden 
spring snow squalls that assault this city, the 
world’s largest north of the Arctic Circle. 
Typically , he keeps readjusting his fur hat as If 
that, too, were an encumbrance — and It 
sortiehow always ends up slightly askew over 
his gray sideburns and square jaw. 

As Murmansk’s chief architect, Mr. Taksis 
is a builder and artist, but he is also an 
impatient doer who often seizes the execution 
of his ideas himself. 

fully obey, Mr. Taksls has already 'tired of the 
first thing and moved on to a completely 


qf: Murmansk takes in everything from the 
burgeoning “microdistricts” tq the towering 
vyar memorial heThelped design elid to the 
atmospheric hew trtde-iihipn hotel i with Its 


■ pi tons." which were driven in and left; Jim described Mount 
Everest as “i lie highest junkyard in (he world. ” 

And although Soviet. Japanese, and Australian women 
climbers have set the precedent. Dianne will become the first 
woman to join an American assault on an * ‘eight -thousander," 
n |K‘nk mure than H.uoo meters or 26.247 feel high. 

K-i is an awesome 2R.7W feci, according to the latest hut 
still unconfirmed survey. 

For Dianne, a late -comer to mountain climbing with two 
ascents of Washington State's 14,000-foot Mount Rainier to her 
credit, that seems like a big step up. Yet for Jim, the first 
American to conquer 29, 028-foot M(. Everest ( 1963). it might 
seem an anticlimax. 

Hu'l of seven known attempts on K-2 since 1902, only one, a 
Hi.vi Italian expedition, actually reached the top- That group 
uswl a route along the mountain's southeast “Abruzzi Ridge." 
This year's expedition will ascend the more difficult; so-far 
unclimbed “northwest route," an approach considered by 
many experts a harder climb thon Mount Everest. 

Each climber goes as high as he is physically able. If all goes 
well, ns Jim explains it, one or two members of the 10 -person 
leum. bucked by 14 high-oltitudc Pakistani porters, will reach 
the summit in the second week of July. 

But first some 600 porters must haul almost 12 tons of 
supplies 125 miles from the nearest town of Skardu, Pakistan. 
Next comes two months of exhausting up-and-down work, as 
climbers and porters haul supplies up to seven camps, set up 
one day's climb apart between the IB ,000 foot "base camp” 
and the staging point for the final assault — "Camp 7" at 
27.500 feet. Then, with some 470 pounds of food and supplies — 
mostly oxygen tanks — in place at Camp 7, the climbers will 
descend to base camp and prepare for the final assault. 

Just which of the 10 team members will make that seven- 
day climb back past ail seven stations to the summit? 
"Whoever has done the most work and la still In good . 
condition," says Jim. Those who have most thoroughly 
conditioned themselves by weeks of carrying and climbing, 
but who have not yet suffered from hard labor at oxygen-short 
high altitudes, will be the candidates for the final climb. 
“There's no way of predicting until you get there,” he 
explains. "A lot depends on the weather and (he mountain. ’ , ■ 

Even though Dianne has never climbed beyond 14,000 feet, 
neither she nor her husband will rule her out for that final 
climb. 
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now consisting of 860,000 residents. Mr. 
Taksls’s pet microdistricts would be the 


United States, with ; a complex of shops, and 
schools servicing each new microdistrict, of 
10,000 to 16,000 residents, They differ from 
American developments, though, in 


greater here in this changeable climate with 
gale-force winter winds than , in the milder 


By Vittorio SeHa 

K-2 as seen by the 1909 climbing expedition 

“Experience can affect susceptibility to strain, but there 
arc so many Imponderables," she says. She cites as 
preparation for. the trip the hiking and backpacking “I’ve 
been doing all my life." 

To those who wonder why anyone would risk the climb in 
the Himalayas, neither Jim nor Dianne replies “because it’s 
there.” 

“It 'so kind of common goal," Dianne answers. 

“The mountaineer deals with nature in things that are 
true," is her husband’s reply. After a pause, he adds, “When 
you're roped up with someone whom your life depends on, It's 
important. You really have to trust him." 


Also, they must be U-shaped, with the 
bottom of the U facing tbe prevailing winds.' 
This creates a protected “microclimate” in 
the semi-enclosed yards where ttie kindergar- 
tens, shops; and occasional greenhouses are 
located. 

In addition, buildings must be angled to give 
every flat at least one wall of windows facing 
the precious southern sun. And to lift the 
spirits in the sullen winter, Murmansk apart- 
ments already have higher callings and will 
' soon aim for larger floor space — 14 square 
melera per person— than the national aver- ■ 
age. 

Tbe architect faults Western skyscraper 
cities, for being “inhuman" and neglecting . 
people’s needs, And he thinks that Murmansk .! 

Is succeeding iii l(s housing task to fulfill such < 
needs In an inhuman environment, 

He goes on to argue that fast, economical 
bousing must be the top social priority, of ■ 
Soviet architects, even ait the expense of . ■; 
-Laesthetlc - Jndivjdilal architecture; Mr: Taksls. ; 

T& 'Efdamartt In' assertJjtg tIWs priority,' eyert - 
' when- asked ‘.hypothetically why Soviet 
builders cannot combine economic mass -con- 
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i Mr. Taksls ivofekses npne of the pioneering 
• romanticism of many inhabitants of the Soviet 
■rUplon's "Extreme North . " Wljen ashed why . 
.NO moved here from hfsnative Ural Mountains 
^nd his previous post ; In' Moscow, he sh^gs 
- and says brusquely, "It's an ^ architect’s job.!' 

; The pride wi th which h ® shews off hte works, 

' however,- belles his gruffness. This has been 
. T|is clty for five year?. It la hard . to Imagine 
..hlpi staying anywhere that; lohg If he could not ; 
W ’-be in Charge 1 of ,a dynamic building program, . 
r» v | Sdph asthe i^ie here lh’Murm^nsk.: . - 
u-'.vvThe . heart of Murmansk’s construction is 
\ housing- for' Its rapidly growing ; population, : 
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children simply must - have achoolsj and . - Yet his -,bwn archltectur a ■ gives more hope 
bwisewives must have stores, within a short ' than - do Ws- words of the possibility = of 
wsilkingdistanoe. . combining Soviet orthodoxy with beauty: His 

.a land with -two months;! of :■ sentlabetract war monument of a sentry 
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buildings, with ho separate houses.: - 

- They also differ from new apartment blodkl ! 

iii “COntral Russia*’ ihlbeing more; colorfully 
decorated 7 -' and in- apparently matching r 
apartment coristrucUpn with the accompar' 
nying construction ! of stores, schools, 'and 
transportation that is often neglected else-', 
-where. - -p./.' '• •. • 

Part of the reasdn for Murm-ansk^ 8uccess 
is money. ! Wages here are up to fib percent ' 
-hlgherthan 'Wagie, asanincehtlveto; 
workers to move here; and the local /govern^ ■ 
ment budget reflects Uub.. V 

- -Besides,, tbe penalties for, failure, are far; 


pastel colors and ceramic wall decoration^ y 
than theuAual drab Soviet prerfobe jh^vfde. 1 - : < 
.As. Mr; Taksis and other ; Murniah^k builders -■■ 
: see Uj 'the bitter Tenter winds Unpose several 
! basic requirements ,on the:. microdistricts. 
Tbere must be long strung^out buildings so 
that neighboring apartments shield each other ; . 

1 as hiUch 1 as possible from the elements/ These 
holdings must. hug Murmansk’s surrounding 
hUlsiifather than jffotrude above th^n. (Mr,'. 

. Tohsis'- is conscious; of the pleasing visual; 1 
; -effeclNf this fu nCdonal ^eces? ity tuid speaks ; 
of .“not -violating ; nature"- and , ■ ,, puttli^ v the / ; 

; : h|i^sfp^^;oQ i •, • Ly i ;• vir-M ;j 


, most litoral public sculptuTea In this countiy; 
>-Hls hotol has been - careful : r- 

deepHe a stiff controversy not -to Intrude on 
<the since of the- traditional kabidedri .raring 
; ground in front of it. And -it boasts a striking 
abstract’ brass sculpture oh the . lobby wall; 


up rooms, 1 , and * Indirect . lighting I jpffu«d 
•through panels of glass sea motifs. s - 1 ■■■■ 
i; : when-, pressed, ■%; Taksis admits that he 
^sind h friend actually made U)e mbtal sculpture 
land ^a-3ppuf panels Uidmselves/Ahd Ids grin 
ibetrayfl: that; Murmansk.^ mean.mqre.to 
''tbrnthw^ijoUnd^Job./vi;. : 
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A fresh start for the American people 


It Is a deep relief to the United States that 
the Americans are safely out of Vietnam. The 
scenes of Vietnamese desperation, bitterness, 
and disarray that accompanied the final hours 
of' the. withdrawal were sorrowful to watch. 
But, given the extreme circumstances that 
attended the end of a 20-year Involvement, the 
evacuation of the Americans and some 56,000 
South Vietnamese was carried out as well as 
one might reasonably have expected. 

President Ford asks that the nation now 
"close ranks" and avoid recriminations. This 
surely does not mean that the lessons of 
Vietnam should not be analyzed and weighed, 
or that questions should not be asked about the 
administration's handling of the denouement 
In Indo-China Indeed they should. But the 
probing, should be done with a view to 
assimilating the war’s lessons and applying 
them to future American policy. And it should 
be done objectively and fairly — not in the 
one-sided manner of some television cov- 


erage, which showed only the human misery 
and military mistakes of the war without even 
a mention of the nobler efforts of hundreds of 
Americans and Vietnamese to build some- 
thing worthwhile. 

America has been much humbled by the 
experience of Indo-China. It is to be hoped, as 
Secretary Henry Kissinger suggested, that it 
will make the U.S. more mature in Its 
commitments. America is wiser certainly, 
acutely aware now that it cannot help people 
create a freer society if they lack the needed 
will and understanding. 

But there is another lesson that bears strong 
emphasis. This is that an American president 
cannot hope to win public support for difficult 
foreign policies if he is not honest. It was the 
repeated deception In high office that did as 
much as events on the battlefield to turn 
Americans against the war. President John- 
son got congressional approval for the war on 
the basis of a distorted account of a minor 


naval incident. President Nixon deceived the 
people about the heavy bombing of Cambodia. 
And when peace finally came, it was not made 
absolutely clear what commitments the U.S. 
had undertaken to President Thieu. 

What is greatly needed to restore con- 
fidence to U.S. foreign policy Is more candor 
and openness. The President and his Secre- 
tary of State must not hesitate to tell the 
public the truth about hard decisions they arc 
expected to support. It is only when the 
government dissembles, or when officials tell 
mere half-truths, that cynicism and disbelief 
are fed and policy undermined. 

It is impossible of course to conduct all 
diplomacy wholly in the open without jeopar- 
dizing the confidence of other nations, 
Classic-style secrecy is often required. But, in 
a world where the crucial problems are 
increasingly dealt with in international forum, 
there should be no uncertainty in Congress or 
among the public as to what the U.S. 1 b up to. 


There is room for much more 
Ford hns dearly recognized. 


Abovo nil, may the U.S. not wallor 
anso of disaster because of Vietnam, tw 
ot the end of everything and in hi?' 


sense 

not the end of everything and in fact ffi 
for n fresh beginning. There are new on? 
nil lea abroad for imaginative, 
ciea. * 

As ono observer put it to us, w 
thinking about Asia in tho p« ^L 
largely linked to its own strnte^^W/ 
hns suffered from " Intellectual*^ 
Now, pcrhnps, is the moment lo 
Asians in (heir terms — to find ouluhat,-.. 
they want for themselves and from Mi 
States. The Thais, the Filipinos and obt 
already ore saying things, and itisclevb 
do not want the U.S. to abdicate 1U ei 
mitments or get out of Asia. 

May America then start listening, andb 
heart for the opportunities and challenged 
lie ahead. 


i i 


Un nouveau depart pour le peuple americain 
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C’est un grand soulggement pour les 
Etals-Unis de savoir les AmArlcains en 
sOretd hors du Vietnam. Quelles peni- 
bles scenes ont accotnpagnA Ids der- 
niAres heures de 1’Avacuation : les 
Vietnamiens dAsespArAs, amers et en 
dAsa'rrol ! Mais vu les circonstances 
extraordlnaires dans lesqueUes a pris 
fin cet engagement de vingt ans, 
l'Avacuatian des ArhAricalns et de quel- 
, que 56 0Q0 Sud- Vietnamiens s'est ef- 
- fectuee . aussi bien-. que Von-., pouvait 
raisonnablement s'y attendre. 
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Sir 
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Le president Ford demande mninte- 
nant que ses compatrLotes se serrent les 
coudes et qu'ils s’ubstieniient do recri- 
minations. Cela ne veut cerfcainemeni 
pas dire que les legons du Vietnam • ne 
doivent pas Atre nnalysAps et pesAes, ou 
qu'il ne faille , pas poser de questions 
quant , a la ; fagon dont le gouvernemenl 
a rAglA le denouement en Indochlne. Au 

1 1 J* i i ' 


niontre que la miserc humaine et les 
erreurs militaires de la guerre sans fa ire 
tneme mention des efforts plus nobles 
qu’ont fait des centaines d’Americains 
et de Vietnamiens en vue de construire 
quelque chose de va table. 

L'expenence que J'AmArique a subie 
en Indochlne I’a profondAment humiliAe. 
11 est a espArer, comme l'a suggerA le 
secretaire d’Etat Kissinger, que les 
U. S, A. en acquerront plus de maturity 
quant aux engagements pria. L'AmArl- 
' que est certoindmcnt plus avisAe, in- 
tensement consclente k present de ne 
pouvoir aider les pcuples A se crcer 


guerre sur base du reportage inlsifie 
d’un incident nqvnl nans importance. Le 
president Nixon trompa la nation quant 
aux bombardements intenses du Cnm- 
bodge. Et quond vint enfin la puix, on 
ne communique pns clnircmonl lea en- 
gagements que les Etnts-Unis uvaienl 
pris envers le president Thieu. 

Pour restaurer la confiancu duns la 
politique AtrnngArc des Etnts-Unis, il 
est exti'Amement , nAcessaire do faira 


preuye de plus de franchise et de sin- 
cArlte.- Li 


une xocietA plus Jibre quand il leur 
ole 


manque la volonte et la comprehension 
nAcessaires pour cc faire. 


Contralt‘e.11 faul en ppser. Mais le Bon- 
dage' dolt ■so - faire dans le- but de 

; li'v 1 ■ 


s’lmprtgnet des lefbris de cette guerre. 

fut 


et de les eppllquer, A la pplitique future 
>am$ricaine. Et il doit S’effectuer ob- 
.• jectivemertt et Aquitablefnent — non pas 
unilatAr element comme un reportage 
quelconque k la television qui ne 


Mais il y a une outre legon sur 
laquelle il faut- inslster : nul prAsldcnl 
amdrlcain ne pent espArer le soutlen de 
Ik nation dans de graves questions de 
politique AtrangAre s'il ne fait pas 
preuve d'honnAtctA, Les AmArlcains se 
sont;-montr6 hoStiles k lq guerre non 
aeulement en raison, des AvAnements sur 
le champ de batallle mais tout autant 
■en raison des T trumperies rApAtAes eh 
haut : lieu. Le president Johnson obtint 
l’approbation du CongrAs pour cette 


je president et soh r secretaire 
d'Etnt ne doivent pns hAsiler ti din* iiu 
public hi verity cjUiinl aux decisions 
import antes qu'il est nppele a soutemr. 
Le cynicismc ot lo seep lie I sine so inani- 
festent el aapent I os docisloiiH prises 
quand le ffouvornomonl riJsslmulu la 
vAritA ou ouand les mtlorltes ne lu pru- 
sentent qu'A moitiA. 

II est bion entendu Impossible do 
monpr une diplomatic obsoluraenl ou- 
verte f sans comprometlro la confiimuo 
d'autres nations. Une politique sccrhlo 
de style classique ost souvent neccssnlre. 
Mais en un monde ou lea problAmos 
cruciaux se traitent do plus en plus 
devant un tribunal international, 11 ne 
devralt y avoir aucune incertitude au 
Congres ou dans le pays quant aux 


Ein neuer Anfang fur das amerikanische Volk 


Llie Aknerlkaner kind aus Vietnam 
heil herausgekommen, und damit ist den 
Veremigten Staflten ein grofler Stein 
vom Herzen gefallen. Die Verzweifluhg, 
Verbjtterung und das Chaos, die 
wfihrend der letzten Stunden des Riick- 
zugs untei 1 den Vietnam esen herrschten, 
warm ein trauriger Anblick, Doch 
der ex trprnet^ u^g^pde, die 


*5; 


Elend uhd die militHrlschen Fehler des 
Krieges zeigten, ohne die edlen Bemii- 
nungen von Hunderten von Ameri- 
kanern und Vietnamesen, etwas Erstre- 
benswertes aufzubauen, auch nur zu 
erwfihnen. 


Amerika ist durch die Geschehnisse in 
Indochina sehr gedemutigt worden. Es 


'el 


VVWlp; 

;w — Men^.VAt^Alchtiingen; ieganUbfer 
■ ■verantwOrtungsbeWuCter macheh wer- 
man den Die Veremigten Staaten sind ge- 
wifl kluger geWorden, sie siiid slch jetzt 
. absolut idarUber fm klaren, dafi sie 
einem Volk-nlcht helfen kOnnen, ein 
Jreletps- Stahthwesen 2u.-?ohaffen, wenn 
esihm an deip notwendigen Willen und 


■*• i •• . uiTnyii * • yty oumwa'IoBIOO# ouavieif 

: . netnesen so^gut'rdutqhgefdhrt, Wle' men 
,v ;'j.| >. 1 esjh^tte erwarlen ktinheni ' v 

* ^ i' ; i - ‘ -■ r ^f8sident Ford hat hurt die iB'evBlke- 
: . - rung ; seines Landes .;da*li aufgeruferi, 

•- • S{; :h ?t^mmpnzurtieken :'urid Qeg'enbeschul- , hrrt DfV . 
r V dj ffubgen . zu. verimeiden. Das fcedeutet i&VrSSrSi&h?? 1 

:-gOiyifl nleht,-4aB die in Vletndm gelpm-; 

; ; L analysieft . : Aber ea ist noch eine andero Lehre 

:.;^v bder dag daraiis.zu ziehen. auf die ausdrUcklich 


Krieg eihzutretcn, aufgrund cincs 
. nicht. , den Tatsacnen entsprechunden 
Berichts iiber eipen unbedeutendon 
• Flottenzwlschenfall. FrHsident Nixon 
sagte den Amerikanern nicht die Wahr- 
helt iiber die schweren Bombenangriffe 
auf Kambodscha. Und als schlicfllich 
der Fiiedcn kam, war es nicht absolut 

Stgeiangefi 
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French/German 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 


Ti aiuciion de l article rtiigieux paiftsiant en engine sur le page The Home Faium 
|Une Induction (ijncaiM est Dut'.en cheque tema-nel 


La priere resout les problemes 


Dire qu'il est difficile de rcsoudre 
nos problAmes par la priAre peut tout 
simplement amplifier ces probldmes. 

< Vous connaitrez la v^ritA, a dit 
J6sus, le Guide, et la v£ritA vous 
affranchlra. » 1 


Eire normal, cn bonne sant£, actlf, 
k 1’abrl des souffranccs qu'imposcnt 
les concepts materialistcs discordants 
du monde, e'est chose naturclle, et non 
miracu^eusq. 21 est naturel quh chacun 
jouisae d’une telle liberty. 


correctement, l'liomme n'est pas une 
pcrsonnalitA mortelle craintive et 
trouble, log£e dans un corps fait de 
matihre. 11 est l’idee de Dieu, une 
identit6 enti&rement spiriluclle ou 
conscience individuelle refletant lc 
P£re, l'Entendemcnt parfait. 

€ Ce n'est pas un esprit de timidity 
quo Dieu nous a donn6, mais un esprit 
de force, d'amour et de sagessc »,* 
nous dit la Bible. 


La Science Chrdtienne* montre que 
personne ne doit attendre que quel- 
qu’un ou quelque chose cn dehors de 
soi-mumo change avant dc ddmontrer 
cclo. Faire pcscr lc bl&mc de nos dif- 
ficultes sur les aulres ou sur dcs causes 
ext6rieurcs ne fora que nous retarder 
en toute circonstuncc, Mieux vaut, ct 
de loin, aborder nos probl&mes men- 
talement cn maitre et non cn victimc. 
Notre moitrlse en l'occurrence pro- 
vient de notre comprehension de Dieu 
et de Sa bont£. 


Nous pouvons positivement savoir 
que le Christ, qul opgre en notre cons- 
cience, nous entoure, ainsi que notre 
cnvlrpnnement, dc b£n£dlctions ; notre 
environnement ne nous entoure pas 
dc maux ou dc dangers ! En fait, il 
n'exlste, dans toute la gloirc de l’6trc 
spiritual, aucun mal susceptible de 
troublcr la conscience bas£e sur le 
Christ dc notre perfection divine tou- 
jours prdsente I 


[This religious article appears in English on the Home Forum page] 


UbtrielJunQtitl juf d*. HomB-Fotum-Sdla m anQlitcn Bi»Ch*n«notr Art.kfllt 

j£.ro daulicne UDerviIlur^ C'U«|« nl «.jch*n|i.cn] 


Gebet lost Probleme 


intentions de lit nut ion. On peulcoa 
tiller heiiueoLip plus loin.cn fait « ’ 
frunehiso, eoinim* M. Ford l’a cliL* 
men! tlit. 

Et pur-dossiis tout, il m* fnulT. 
que ies Etnls-Unis sombrent dans: 
clusospoir A euu.se du Vietnam. Ce b t 
pus lu fin do tout niuis c’est ew 
rheuro cl'tin nouveau depart, lien 
lout 1111 champ dc possibililcs ou ulw 
une politique nouvelle it ima^uulm 

Cutipne l'a dit un oh.M'ivatcW v 
fagon' do'm 1'Ameiiqu® a diinrff/w 
cmu/u l«*s fhosi-s en Axiu ri.iil 1 
purl ir iuV A .si*.-, (ini] hi itddivlssltfe^ 
piqllc;: ; file a Hilitfel'l * d'lsolllliMi* 
intellect uel .. l.e inumenl est 
Venn niiiinleiiuitt de trailer avct| 
usiutique;; scion Irura eoiulitionsr’ 
k«j reiulre emupte de ee qu'ils 
d’uiH! purl pour eiix-inemeH et, 
purl dcs Kliitu-Unis. TliiiTlnndais, Wj 
plini ct auti es sont dejA en irw' 
mnnifestcr leu is opinions ct il 
qu'ils no veulrnt pus quo les EUUnj, 
rcnonccntii lours eiiBagenionlsou? 1 
quittenl l'Asie. • . 

Puisse done I'Ainurlque cons^y 
A ocnuler «t it prendre courage,^ . 
les occasion b ct les defis qui P.. 
s’offrir A file. 


La Bible nous donne des exemples 
k sulvre. Ce n'est pas A contrecceur, 
comme s’il se sentait battu d'avance, 
que David affronta le gAant Goliath. 
Il courut A sa rencontre, confiant de sa 
propre force en Dieu ! JAsus ne perdit 

E aa la confiance qu'il avait mlse en 
■leu nl 1'amour qu'il portalt A l’hu- 
manitA en surmontant des difficultAs 
terribles. Paul, ayant vu le Christ, la 
VAritA, n’a pas rAslstA A mettre un 
terme A ses persAcutlons des chrAtiens 
et A entreprendre le saint travail qul 
consi8tait A prAcher les enselgnements 
de JAsub au peuple. 


Lorsque nous nous en tenons A ce 
raisonnement, la crainte est AlimtnAe, 
comme aussi l’Agocentrisme volontaire, 
Tapltolement sur sol-meme, la paresse. 
Notre santA, nos relations personnelles 
et les conditions gAnArales redevien- 
nent alors normales, 


Si nous avons A faire face A des 
images d'une humanltA misArable et 
dAchue, nous' pouvons savoir que, 
comme le dit Mary Baker Eddy (qui 
a dAcouvert et fondA la Science ChrA- 
tienne) : «De 1‘ Amour, et de la 
lumiAre et harmonie, qul sont la de- 
meure de TEsprit, il ne peut venlr que 
des rAflexions du bien. » * 


La vAritA qui les a soutenus, c’Atait 
le pouvoir-Chriat grSce auquel au- 
jourd’hul^ comme au temps de JAsua, 
les; guAnsonS a’accomplisserlt. Toute 


notre vie peut S'apiAliorer si nous pre- 

ver; 


Si une chose est juste, il n’est pas 
nAcessaire qu'elle soft difficile, puisque 
tout le pouvoir de Dieu la aoutlent. 
Il nous permettra de faire tout ce qui 
doit Atre fait, de le faire bien, de 
rAusslr mervellleuseraent et d'en Atre 
heureux ) 


nons un seul AnoncA de cette veritA 


auquel nous pouvons souscrlre vAri- 


tablement et que nous y tenons ferme- 
ment en tant que rAalitA divine, quel 
que pulsse paraxtre le sens matAriel des 
chosea. A mesure que nous en aurons 
besoin. la VAritA continuera pour nous 
A se developper. 


1 Jean 8:32; >11 Tinttthlo 1:7; * Science 
el Sant / ante la Cltf its Ecrilurts, p. 280. 


'CftrfiMn Soience : prononcer trlatlami '■■tanncii. 


La traduciton Iram^ataa du llvra d'iluda da la Science 
Chnlllanna. ABciwica al SanlA avac la Clel daa 


En Science ChrAtienne nous appre- 
nons que Dieu, l’Esprlt dlvln, est la 
cause primordiale intelligente — qul 
renferme Aternellement l’univers et 
tout ce qu'il inclut et nous le fait 
comprendre ! Nous apprenons que, vu 


EorUurae-vda Maty Baker Eddy, axMa avao Is Mata an- 

S llala on regard On psul raoham dan# laa Sallai de Lic- 
ura de la Science ClvtUonne, ou la oamiriandar A 
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Die Bchauptung, dafl es schwer sei, 
unscre Probleme durch Gebet zu loscn, 
mag die Probleme ledlglich ver- 
groBern. 

„[Ihr] werdet die Wahrheit erken- 
nen, und die Wahrheit wird cuch frei 
machen** *, sngte Jesus, unser Weg- 
weiser. 

Dafl wir normal, gesund, t'dtig und 
gegen das durch die unharmonlschen 
material istischen Begriffe der Welt 
hervorgerufene Leiden immun sind, ist 
natflrlich, nicht tibernatllrlich. Es ist 
natlirllch, daJ) jeder elne solche Frel- 
heit erlebt. 

Wle die Christlichc Wissenschaft* 
zeigt, braucht nieinand darauf zu war- 
ten, dafl slch jemand oder etwas aufler- 
holb seiner selbst iindert, ehc er dies 
dcmonstrlert. Auflere UmstSnde oder 
andorc Mcnsch cn ftir unsere miflliche 
Lage verantwortlich zu machon wird 
uns jedesmal einen Rilckschlag verset- 
zen. Es ist viel besser, mental an un- 
acre Probleme ala Ihr Meister heran- 
zugehen, und nicht als ihr Opfcr. Und 
wir werden ihrer Herr, wenn wir Gott 
und Seine GUtc verstehen. 

Die Bibel gibt uns einlge Beispiele, 
denen wir folgcn ktinnen. David zog 
nicht wider sir ebend aus — nicht mit 
dem Gefilhl, schon geschlagen zu sein 
— , um den Rlesen Goliath zu beslegen. 
tlberzeugt von seiner SlBrke in Gott 
lief er ihm entgegen! Jesus verlor 
nicht sein Vertrauen auf Gott oder 
seine Liebe zur Menschheit, ala er 
erschreckende Schwierlgkelten zu 
Uberwinden hatte. Als Paulus den 
Christus, die Wahrheit, erkannte, 
widersetzte er slch nicht, die Verfol- 


gun^ der Christen aufzugeben und das 


heilige Werk aufzunehmen, den Men- 
schen die L eh ran Jesu zu predigen. 

Die Wahrheit, die aie aufrechterhielt, 
war die Christus- Kraft, durch die aOch 
Jheute, wie zu Jeau .Zqjten, Heliungen 
vollbracht werden. Weitn wir una eine 


einzlge Wahrheit serklHrung, der wir 
wirklich belpfllchten konnen, vorneh- 


men und an ihr als der gdttllchen 
Tatsache feslhalten, was auch txnmer 
der materielle Sinn der Dinge zu sein 
scheint, kann unser ganzes Leben bes- 
ser werden. Und die Wahrheit wird 
slch uns weiterhin unserem BedUrfnia 
entsprechend offenbaren, 

Wir lernen in der Christllchen Wls- 
senschaft, dafl Gott, der gbttliche 
Gel at, die intelligente Grundursache 1st, 
die das Universum und alles,- wa a es 
enthtilt, ewigUoh umglbt und entfal- 
tet! Wir lernen, dafl der Mensch, rlch- 
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sollton im Konprefl oder 
vblkerung keine Zwoifel darflW * 
slehcn, was die USA vorhaben^J^. 1 * 



Wa^ so sehr vonnflten 1st, um dfis 
Vertrauen in die amerikanische Auflen- 
politik wlederzugewinncn, 1st mehr Auf- 
richtlgkelt und Offenheit. Der President 
und sein Auflenminlster diirfen nicht 
zbgem, der tiffentlichkeit die 'Wahrheit 
iiber schwere Entscheidungen zu sagen, 
wenn sie xriit ihrer UnteratQtzung rech- 
nen wollen. Nur wenn die Reglerung 
etwas verb Qllt oder wenn ReglerUngs- 
beamte blofle- Halbwahrhelten auflem. 
werden. Zynistoua und Unglaube ge- 
nfhrfc unddlePqlitlk, wirdunterminlert 
Natuflicf^ist ea unmfigllchj allc dlptu- 


Offcnhcit belriffl, so sind 
nicht aile Moglichkeitcn ai 
wle President Ford klar erf 
Vor allc-m aber dlirfcn iiw.^ 
nicht wegen. Vielnam ' . 

hingehen, cine Kataatrophep^^: = 
ten. Dies ist nicht das Bri t - 
an der Zeit, einen neuen 
machen. Im Aualand faieien 
Gelcgenheiten zu ciner 
fruchtbaren Politik. ’ fe: 1 
Ein Bcobachicr - 

gendermaflen ; arts:, 
der Vergangenheit ah Aatenjfc .-i, •; 
ge^chah daa J»upteiU*UA 
aelner eigeneh strategiachen 
e* litl an .^tellcktueUe^JSit 
Jetzt iat vidtrichl der , ' 

kommen. die Aiialefc jJj, 
behatidem — SLji .. 

fQr aich iHKt' aea 


fill-. :I 
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matischen Schrltt* volHg im LJcht dhr 
OffAhtiichkSt zh Qbteniahra Ah,:, bhne, 

fine: .VorfiisiiBtoi' •m.Iiu.m 


fur, »ch 

Stsaten vhtSflhMu flk, 
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dak ,-Vertraueh* hntterer Ltindeiv •. eufa ; 
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assiachen Stil ist oft :: erfordwllch. 
Dogi in elner Welt, wp die achwterigSi 
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Pro^Oeine mAhr und mehr auf jnfera*~ 
tlortaler Ebene besprbehen wetdeh* 
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tig gesehen, nicht einc furchtsamc und 
geplagte sterbllche Pcrsfinlichkelt in 
cinem maLericllen KBrper ist. Er 1st 
die Idee Gottes, cine vollig geistige 
Identity oder ein individuelles Be- 
wufltsein, das den Vater, das vollkom- 
menc Gem ut, wider splegelt. 

„Gott hat uns nicht gegeben den 
Geist der Furcht, sondern der Kraft 
und der Liebe und der Zucht" a , sagt 
uns die Bibel. 

Wir konnen mit Uberzeugung daran 
festhalten, dafl der in unserem Be- 
wufltsein wirkende Christus uns und 
unscre Umwelt umglbt und segnet; un- 
serc Umwelt umgibt uns nicht mlt 
Schmcrzen oder Lcldi In all der Herr- 
lichkeit dcs geistigen Sei ns existlert 
tatsSchlich nichts BBses, das unser 
Bcwufllscin von der lmmcr gcgenwAr- 
ligcn gfittlichen Vollkommenheit, das 
auf den Christus gegriindcL ist, stttren 
kfinnte! 

Wenn wir diese Gedanken verfolgen, 
fallen Furcht, eigcnwillige Ichbezogen- 
heit, Selbslbedauern und Tragheit von 
uns ab. Dann wird unsere Geaundhelt 
wlederhergestellt, und unsere zwl- 
achenmenschlichen Beziehungen und 
allgemeinen Lebensumstilnde werden 
slch harmonisch gestalten. 

Wenn wir mlt Bildern einer bedUrf- 
tigen und emledrlgten Menschheit 
konfrontiert werden, kbnnen wir an 
den folgenden Worten Mary Baker 
EddyB (sie entdeckte und grilndete die 
Chrlstllcbe Wissenschaft) festhalten: 
„Aus Liebe und bus dem Licht und 
der Harmonie, die die Wohnstfitte des 
Geistes sind, Icbnnen nur Wlderspiege- 
lungen des Guten 1 kommen." * 

Wenn etwas richtlg 1st, braucht es 
nicht schwer zu sein, denn es wird von 
der ganzen Machl Gottes getragen. 
Gott wird cs uns ermttgllchen, das zu 
tun, was wir tun mllsBen, und es rich- 
tig zu tun und darln wundervoll 
gesegnet und gltlcklich zu seinl 


1 Johannc* 8:32: *2, Timotheui 1:7; “If ''it- 
sanschaft uhd Gentndheit mil SchlUuel zur 
Htiligan Schrifl, S. 2B0. 
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-^'ilMkhowdAne hali Asli^g^ frnpati Slit flow, 
fjvjf ' *4:? • i ’Tf. Which doe^ contrive to bloom in this vague hourf 
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Not winter and not spring, — and some of both—. 
, Native perhaps? or of an alien land, ...... - 

giigjSl.V.jtft i , i.WIwdaredthewjfXltoUikeadawnlnhancl, ; ■ 
r ; i V/lnged to ; a brookslde, and from then was loath, i 
'i&x-iX'.*# To qUllA withdraw! Its golden discs dispel : : 
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At the ford of the river 

!n the watery light of dawn, 

I see her washing the linen 
on the riverbank at the ford. 

So, for the last farewell, she comes 
from the veined Ionian rocks, 
through the scattering haze. 

I turn, still gazing back, 
and see her now, forever, struck 
into the sheerest white 
of no sound. 

0 light, what is your name 
when stiffened into crusts 
of rime on the kithara’s chords? 

Olive trees, gray as the Ithacan winter, 
and hope consumed : 

so shall my mother be. 

Alaksl 8 Rannlt 

Translated from the Estonian 
by Henry Lyman 


Vision 

Wind 
sweeps 
the eternal 
sea — 
sky 

and water 
meet 

the horizon. • 
gray-white 
the full 
mist 

displaces 
a Blender - 
thread 

of level 
vision — 
some 
aurevoloe 
calls 

'■ the wind 
• and 

challenges 
. the distanpe -r 
: . ,t^e distance .. 
and " 

' the ; eternal ; " 

se'A; ; ' 

Yvette Abram a 
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Islands rising out of the Greek sea 


Over the horizon and beyond 


It was Humpty-Dumpty 'b famous boast 
• that when he used a word, it meant just what 
he chose it to mean. In our household we are 
wont to employ his technique with at least 

( one particular word; for when we use the 
word “travel," it does not mean anything so 
prosaic as "moving from place to place." 
Possibly H means something like: "Ventur- 
ing over the horizon — over the frontier of 
"■■■■ that', delectable; land that ,He« ^.under r the 
. V j «tt 6 iir of 'being ^ahgel Possibly; ; but 

. such a 'definition does it no justice. It tala 
1 ■ word that for us is as fraught with charm aijd' 
unutterable promise as the call of the' 
.. cuckoo, and no more than that call is It to be 
. translated into plain English. 

It has but to be spdken, and as often as nbt 
— and I think It is the same with Anthee — 

. .my thoughts will gather and go beyond that 
\ horizon* and flit happily over mountains and 
monuments, cities and sanctuaries, road- 
. steads and ruins, from the minarets of 
Istanbul to the temples of Sicily, from the 
palaces of Venice to the banks of the Styx. 
But almost invariably when this happens, 
my mind’s eye conrjes to rest on one region — 
that lovely If capricious sea, the home of 
silver-footed Thetis, the Aegean. Por here is 
* the scene of the experience that is for me the 


quintessence of the high adventure of travel. 

Here, on the deck of a small Greek 
steamer, with all nature flying, in sky and 
cloud and sea, the blue and white colors of 
Hellas, I had felt as though I had sailed 
beyond (he seven seas into Eiyslap waters, .- 
where summer was eternal, beauty unfail* 
ing, and 1 might hope, like Tennyson’s 
Ulysses, to “touch , the Happy Isles,” And 
;once we;had;passed the gatttw^y ; t 9 these 
waters, where the pillars of Poseidon stand 
on. Gape Sunion to remind you': in whose 
kingdom you are, the Isles began to appear. 

. Happy Indeed in their situation, bathed hi ’ 
golden light, and gay with the little white 
posies that were villages. . 

They seemed to spring up suddenly on 1 
every side, instantly converting the austere 
emptiness of the-sea ftftp the setting of an 
evolving drama, as replete with legend and 
history as It was spectacular. There Was 
Seripho 8 — to which Dense and Perseus 
floated In their chest, . where thd little. 

capital, perched on a spear-headed hUlr lies 

so high above the harbor that at plght. lt 
seems to be hanging onthe slippery clouds. 
And Siphnos - oncp ap ^Ich in gold; wherfe 
the Samians came ‘ raiding' 'in, their red . 
galleys, and so fulfilled the Delphic oracle’s 


warning to the islanders to beware of “a 
wooden ambush and a herald in red." Now, a 
thousand feet above the bay where the 
SamJans landed, the old Venetian town of 
Kastron sleeps within its laager of houses 
that form a defensive wall; while far below 
the tiny church of the Seven Martyrs, thrust 
out on Us peninsula of rock, holds up its 
cross valiantly against the pagan realm of 
Poseidon. And there v^; Melos, — whose 
medieval capital, Zephyria. has vanished, 
and become but a sermon In etbnes which lie, 
piled haphazardly one upon another, along 
' the lines erf the ancient streets. 

And the Island that at Phylakopl had ruins 
Older than Homeric Troy on a.cosat of soft 
volcanic rock, which the sea has gnawed and 
worried |ike a dog with a bone. And Naxos ~ 
Paros Andros -7 these and others, some 
wrappedln the daft folds of hills, some bare 
md sunburnt, rose Up like Aphrodite from 
the sea, and were in their own way no less 
enchanting. • 

• I ^ have sailed the Aegean when Poseidon 
has depit with meas he dldwUhUlysses.and 
In Homer a words, "rousetj ail bleats Of all 
mmmer of winds, and hid with clouds land 

1x11 wher ® strange land 
beyond the horizon Is concerned, my nd is 


to beware of “a apt to behave like the sundial, and i*,- : 1 
d in red.” Now, a only the sunny hours. If I relum 
bay where the Kilmeny returned from her strange wJJ; 
Venetian town of little bemused perhaps, and with sdtfn*f. ' v . 
laager of houses in finding words to convey my expert «. 

; while far below am as anxious as she was to go back . 
n Martyrs, thrust “You seem." remarked Anthek 
•ck, holds up its some emphasis on strangeness. to l® JS . 
ipaganr^alm of the realattracUon of travel lies /oryo^W, 
Mdoo. — whoqe one not travel wilh enjoyment totf#*®*. 

a, has vanished, lar?" 

1 stones which lie, - 0 f course " I repUed. “Bui. . 

j another, along foUower of rfump3--Pumpty. I hold 
, ■ .. .- . euchacaseonebnolongi^atr^^J)^- 

ylakopi had ruins sense of the word. One is simply 
m q.coa&t (rf soft routine visit to old haunts, ; 

a “?! g S?f' ed md * ur Pri 8 «- The fact te that In * ur ■ ■ ■ 
ne.AwiN«xps~ , We ^ shvaVs on. the alert, 

beauty, interest, riiann, novelty- kjj, 
f known land, we call in our scouts. **. 

s 

as ^SSSSSSSSS^Sti 

j%my«ses,and equatiy^ ^thetecbidwof Ibenwt^Jf 
l w biaeta;of all Let him send SoutTS wooto,.»^J r ;; 

with clouds land suiprisesenouft thtosideofthehon^ ■ > 

the strange land • ' '• 

fned.mymlndls • ' W> Fotbe r & 
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iviununy, iviay 


The Monitor's religious article 


Shadows of a 
larger hand 


My family listened and kept on, but [ heard a bell that made a sound i 
Went into, and year after year it became where 1 live; my other family; 

Once you feel your place to live is vision,- you see the sound a bell is 
making, and a Light keeps occurring: each ray: a dandelion seed out (hero 
in the wind. 

For years Maine was my first seed, then when I left, it rang its bells; sea 
sounds in splashes that never stop, o story written by the wind in the 
pines, snowdrifts lit by the sun. 

And overy place I've been since then is a new relative: a friend like 
Oregon, where what you hear is what you ore : that ray of Light, that vision 
that roams the dark idong the coast. 


That morning when we got to the Oregon coaBt, rhododendron blossoms 
greeted us, ducks rode the waves, and in your eyes miles of the beaches 
began to take place. We kept being introduced to large rocks. 

We gave Friday to that coast, and watched what we knew bobbing on the 
horizon. We found small rocks for you, ate lunch out of the wind, and when 
you blinked: I saw the spray break high into the air. The clouds kept 
making passes at the beach grass. 

Blink: and Friday Is gone, another wave has come In, and the ducks you 
thought were there are underwater. Some places out of the wind never 
stop bobbing. 


Down the Rogue River in Oregon I put my hand underwater, and there 
in a large blue heron shadow four fingers and a thumb took place. And it 
flew past, unconnected with the rest of me, and landed a few feet near a 
large dark rock. 

Sunlight had come with no body, and where my hand used to be, my 
thought became. I was flowing in that river. The wind stirred. Some voices 
that were hard to hear were in the shadows. Their meaningB went by In a 
canoe. And when araccoon came out of hiding, and crawled near the river, 
. every voice I ever heard came bhek. I saw shadows of a larger Hand. 

Ray Cosaeboom 


Prayer solves problems 


The turning point 

it happens to ail men — 
the time when scattered pieces come together 
to form a whole, and if they are aware, 
forever after they can name the hour, the day, 
the special nuances of light and shadow 
that shaped the miracle. 

And It can happen anywhere: 
in springtime gardens drifted white with petals; 
on sultry summer afternoons in crowded cities 
with heat mirages quivering over the asphalt; 
on country lanes some magic autumn day 
v when all the world lh flame; : 
jtv • - .It may oomeirt^bestiefMieabf winter- 1 

<•’ with the white hush of snow; 1 

or find you in that solitary place 
where each man's being dwells. 

■ , ■ .For me>- it was October , 

’ the company of a friend whose every thought' 

. . seamed kin to my own thought, ' 

. : a time of glory in acolored vortex 
. of flying leaves. - ' 

. . r . -Discordant sounds were muted and the earth : 

■ ■' sang only harmony. = 1 ; i V 

• ■ ' ?' ' 1 ' 

. : Whenever, however it happens, yoti will « aware 

.. < of seeing ^sions others do not see <: • 

and Hearing muBic others have not hoard, 

: . The distant blur will focus and all things . : 

come sharply clear. • ' 

■ v Henceforth, and for a|l iime ( ybv will be different 

, | . - and know (he shining difference. - . , J 

Eiti'maSMcLaughtfn 




To say it’s hard to solve our problems by 
prayer may merely amplify the problems. 

"Ye shall know the truth,” said Jesus, the 
Way-shower, "and the truth shall make you 
free.”* 

It is natural, not miraculous, to be normal, 
healthy, productive, immune to suffering 
from the world's discordant materialistic 
concepts. It is natural for everyone to 
experience such freedom. 

Christian Science shows that no one has to 
wait for anyone or anything outside of 
himself to change before ho demonstrates 
this. To blame externals or others for our 
predicament will set us back every time. IL is 
far better to mentally approach our prob- 
lems as their master, not as their victim. And 
our mastery over them comes Ihrough the 
understand! ng of God and His goodness. 

The Bible gives us some examples to 
follow. David didn't go out reluctantly to 
defeat the giant, Goliath, feeling already 
beaten. Ho ran out to meet him with 
confidence in his own strength in Godl Jesus 
didn't lose his trust in God or his love for 
mankind in surmounting awesome difficul- 
ties. Once he saw the Christ, Truth, Paul 
didn't resist renouncing his persecution of 
the Christians and taking up the holy work of 
preaching the teachings of Jesus to the 
people. 

The truth that sustained them was the 
Christ-power by which healing, is accom- 
plished today, as it was in Jesus' time, If we 
will take any single statement of It that we 
can truly subscribe to, and stick to it as the 
divine fact, regardless of what the material 
sense of things seems to be, our entire lives 
can Improve. And Truth will continue to 
unfold to us, as we need it. 

We learn, in Christian Science, that God, 
divine Spirit, is the intelligent primal cause 
— eternally enfolding - and unfolding the 
universe and all it Includes! We learn that 
mahi correctly seen, Is not a fearing and 
troubled mortal personality Inside a matter- 
body. He Is God’s idea, a wholly spiritual 
Identity or individual consciousness reflect- 
ing the Father, perfect Mind. 

"God hath not given us the spirit of fear; 
but of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind,”** the Bible tells us. 

We can positively know that the Christ, 


BIBLE VERSE 

Hs that dwelleth In the secret 
place of the most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. 

Psalm 91:1 


; For the Remehn baring bf.lt 

the appeei foregone ■ 
the unvoloed claim. , . 

Of all tilings found . 

atrehgtowjrtekl .» • 

. . oil, wine, grainiffoyver:Vi ;'■! .! : 

' •: the .cry ^intipne 
ohoked back,; the change • . , . ... 

. moat wpiTanted. ' . t . 
pad y bt Yrithhel^. -- ; | 

, .‘'..Hardest thing under pun':! J:-- 
. seeing clear tff the wrong done. • •• 

HordeBtlWngon a^eArtti:, / 

■ 1. ocmceding glftVseccHnd bl^h; . ’ ■ ; • 

'. In whole; pf wbrid , fan outraged mart, 

wHat more bUter precept than . . » v ' 

; redempUpn?Of a wn tended one?, - v . . 
.. Sin q e i only tnqsp themselves f<5r given . 

; ar egra(»dtpgreet a knavo ln-H.e&vep, J 

' .! : n '■ j'.’; Dbrispeai 

;- v -J - r: ' f :‘ n ■■ ■' 


operating in our consciousness, embraces us 
and our environment with blessings; our 
environment does not encircle us with hurts 
or harml Actually, in alt the glory of 
spiritual being, no evil exists to disturb our 
Christ-based awareness of ever-present di- 
vine perfection! 

When we follow this line, fear drops away. 
So does willful self-centeredness, self-pity, 
laziness. Then our health and personal 
relationships and general conditions 
siralghtenout. 

If we are confronted by images of deprived 
and degraded humanity, wc can know that, 
as Mary Baker Eddy (who discovered and 
founded Christian Science) says, “FYom 
Love and from the light and harmony which 
are tiie abode of Spirit, only reflections of 
good con como."t 

If a thing is right, it needn’t be hard, since 
ail the powor of God is behind it. He will 
enable us to do whatever wc need to do, to do 
it rightly, and to he wonderfully prospered 
and happy In it! 


•John 8:32; **II Timothy 1:7; tScfencs and 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 280. 


A 

search 

that 

satisfies 


Today perhaps more than at any 
time in recent history long-held 
concepts are being challenged. 
Beliefs about religion, about 
God, about health, about the 
very substance of things are 
ohanglng. There Is a searching 
and rethinking going on. 

In a deeply satisfying way 
- Science and Health with Key 
to the ScrlplurcS by Mary Baker 
Eddy provides a solid basis for 
rethinking basic assumptions. 
This book can. help its readers 
understand God. It will help 
them look beneath the claims of 
material reality to the perma- 
- xient truth of spiritual creation, 
This spiritualization of thought 
brings healing and a Christian 4 
■ pui^iose to. living.- ' 

• -This book eanhclpyou tbo.You 
■nan have a copy ,of Science and 
Healtb by mailing Jh the coupon : 


.. ^ "TV .-a- 

Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher’s Agent ' • . 1 

'One Norway Street i . . 

.^toniMA^U^A. 02115 ^, 

• PlM^e send ' 

; ' /the Scriptures;, ■ • /(SX: 

v: : ■ f ‘f : ■; : . j - :• .- 

-» ' Namrt,.., .. .ni 1 ' — Tii n 

; . j 7 . 1 ^- 1 ■ i ’. ■---■■■ ;• ' 

My ch^dc for $2^0 enclosed as ;' , J 
"••• '.’payment in .full ■ J . ' ’ . : • 
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OPINION 


COMMENTARY 


By Francis Renny 

Belfast 

With the election of a 78-member Con- 
stitutional Convention on May 1st, Northern 
Iroland took yet another last chance. The idea 
is that the elected representatives of Catholics 
and Protestants should work out a form of 
government in which power would be shared 
to the satisfaction of both: a proposition which 
at once seems impossible. Democracy, say 
• most Protestants, means conforming to the 
will of the majority — that is, Protestant will. 

There are people on both sides who maintain 
they could ‘'sort things out for ourselves if 
only the British went home.” But, happy 
though they would be to leave, the British 
themselves fear this really means “fight 
things out for ourselves." If the Convention 
cannot agree, and few expect it to do so, 
Britain will almost certainly confirm direct 
rule from London. The IRA may take this as 
the cue for open warfare. 

But hardline Protestants have a more subtle 
weapon. They can call a general strike of 
workers and farmers which will paralyse the 
entire province, demonstrating who is the real 


Ulster: ugly dilemma in a lovely land 


Richard L. Strout 


boss. Such a strike brought down the last 
British-sponsored constitution, and it can 
destroy the next. 

A fitful truce has kept Northern Ireland 
relatively quiet for much of this year, though 
from time to time a bomb or murder squad 
from one side or the other decides to even up 
some score. Otherwise, it isn’t all blast and 
mayhem by any means. Lambs play in 
extravagantly green meadows, and herds of 
cows on the way to milking jam with herds of 
caravanners on their way to the beaches. The 
Ulster countryside doesn't deserve the repu- 
tation largely earned by the cities of Derry 
and Belfast. 

Belfast was never beautiful, but at least its 
people used to take a pride in their cramped 
little row-houses. In many areas, especially 
Protestant ones, every brick seemed to have 
been newly scrubbed and dusted and every 
window-frame freshly painted. Today, few 
people take the trouble. Windows are boarded 
up, streets are pitted and luhipy with rubble. 
What’s the point of clearing up, when the 
shattering roar of a car-bomb may undo all the 
good work in a flash? Unemployment is high, 


but people are used to surviving on the 
wretched cosh offered by the Social Security. 
The worst effects are on Lecn-ngc lads, who 
resort to violence ns n menus of asserting the 
identity and manliness they cannot gel recog- 
nized any other way . 


Fundamentally, Northern Ireland Is o cow- 
boys-versus-Indians situation: Ihc cowboys 
(origjnally immigrants from Scotland) feeling 
themselves beleaguered by the Indians (who 
are the native Irish). It is an unfortunate 
coincidence that the former happen to bo 
Protestant, the latter Catholic. As there is no 
observable difference between them in color, 
language or appearance, religion has been 
seized upon and emphasized as the decisive 
issue. 


The Irish Catholic hierarchy is rw 
least influenced by the spirit of® 
Europe, and this sign of readiness^ 
modernizing lias gralifcd thd Protest? 

At another conference or Irish toil 
Protestants, a communique 
scribing detention without trial affl 
to those concerned for human r taj! 
calling for a Centre nr Rcconclllatffli 1 
up. (Indeed, one is already in 


America’s latest fashion— pessimism 


Corrymecln, in Ulster.) In o stifZ 
Heal gesture, the Catholic an 
churches of South Belfast bandedtoi 

„r _|1 IIJ.... , .. 


Washington 

Studies of public affairs that I have been 
reading recently have been pessimistic. Is this 
a post-Watergate, post-Vietnam, trend? It 
may be reaction against the optimism that 
foreigners noted for generations in the United 
States, and found rather trying. Maybe a dose 
of corrective pessimism is part of a maturing 
process. 


observer, unless he is a hardened revolution- 
ary. ... A society confronted with Insoluble 
problems usually turns to Us organs of 
repression. . . . The question is raised: can 
our political system cope with these strains? 
The answer is probably not. . . . The more 
probable outcome of our current difficulties 
will be a 'men on . horseback’ ... in this 
probably lies the twilight of the presidency.” 


The churches themselves have made great 
efforts lately to de-emphasize their differ- 
ences, and they played a vital role in bringing 
about the ceasefire. Late last month delega- 
tions of the Catholic and Protestant churches 
met in the border town of Dundalk and agreed, 
among other things, to set up a standing 
committee on the subject of mixed marriages. 


demand of all candidates for the 
whet her they disowned paramilitary cm 
lions and would put peace before parti? : 
Unfortunately Northern Iroland 
only place where the majority of churda 
leave their profession of faith in tlai 
along with their hymn-books. As oath 
I an I Episcopalian told this reporter: "S 
talk or Proteslant or Catholic cn 
makes it sound like a war between Qrti 
But the real tragedy is, there's M 
Christian in the province, whatever & 
waves.” 


In "The Twilight of the Presidency" George 
E. Reedy, former special assistant to Presi- 
dent Johnson, somberly concludes that ag- 
grandizements of the presidency will go on 
and that Congress Is no match for it The 
presidential office is sanctified, he declares, 
and the occupant deified. Mr. Reedy origi- 
nally proposed a hopeful ending: We might 
evolve into a flexible, parliamentary-type 
system; but he says he rejected the theory at 
the end. His conclusion (in condensed form): 


Well, well, and tut, tut! But anyway, it’s 
rather different from the normal rosy glow wo 
are accustomed to In this kind of book. 
Pessimism is the vogue. ’ 


“No view of the American scene at the 
present time affords any comfort to on 


Vietnam is analyzed in “The Best and the 
Brightest" by David Haiberstam, Pulitzer 
Prizegyinning former New York Times war 
correspondent. He devotes 809 pages to ar- 
guing that America over-hopefully trapped 
itself in a struggle that it never understood. He 
concludes, "The inability of the Americans to 
impose Uielr will on Vietnam had been 
answered in 1968, yet the leadership of this 


country had not been able to adjust our goals 
to that failure. And so the war went on, tearing 
at this country; a sense of numbness seemed to 
replace an earlier anger. There was, Amer- 
icans were finding, no light at the end of the 
tunnel, only greater darkness.” 

This curt dismissal recalls the ending of 
Barbara Tuchman’s book on the fall of China 
and Gen. Joseph St dwell (in another adven- 
ture misunderstood by the United Stales with 
its sense of Invincibility): “In the end China 
went her own way as If Americans had never 
come. ” It Is as stark and laconic as an epigram 
by Simonides. 

Here Is a typical gloomy current book, "The 
Human Prospect," by Robert Hcilbroner. In 
brief, he says, “We are entering a period In 
which rapid population growth, the presence 
of obliterative weapons, and dwindling re- 
sources will bring international tensions to 
dangerous levels for an oxtended period." All 
sorts of hateful things will result, he fears — 
repression, maybe preemptive wars, even the 


exhaustion of the "fragile biosphere" by 
industrialization. 


Dear me! . . . and so gloom settles which is 
the characteristic of the Sorry Seventies. It’s 
a backlash, perhaps, from previous over- 
optimism. Still, the old Innocence was nice. 
Here is a clipping from The Spectator (Lon- 
don) by John Graham in August, 1969, lauding 
America's attitude through the Apollo 11 moon 
shot. “The Americans are simply an amazing 
people," he began. Not once during tbe entire 
adventure did they reveal any doubt thiat it 
would be successful. Throughout U all, he 
reported, the nation displayed "two of the 
most admirable human qualities: confidence 
and modesty.” "There was little gloating,” he 
reported, and “scarcely anyone betrayed that 
he believed &H would not go well.” America 
pul a man on tho moon. 


Self-confldcnce may be pushed too far, of 
course. But It is also an attribute of brave men 
and heroes. 




Melvin Maddocks 


The shy 
American 


According to a poll reported in Psychology Today 
magazine, 40 percent of American college students 
. consider themselves shy - astatistic which la probably 
news to about 99 percentof their parents. ” 

What is shyness? Total social bankruptcy to an 
American, to judge from this grim rundown. The shy 
person "is almost always silent, especially in the 
company of strangers, members of the opposite sex, 
. and other threats, 1 ' as the poll analysts put it. 

Worse, the shy person "frequently avoids eye contact 
:• and often tries to avoid other people completely, taking 
. refuge, perhaps, in books, nature, or some other private 
■ project. • 

Reading? Walking alone in the woods? How malad- 
l. justed can one get? ... . 

The shy person could be a -leader, but the world will 
\ n ®ver kujow it because, the shyness watchers say, “he 

* 5 and he ®P eak8 ln » voice when 

he speaks at all. " ■ 


Due to his fatal toe-scuffing attitude he not only 
forfeits leadership but “dates” and even “jobs" 
Blushing, perspiring, afflicted with this sinking feeling 
in the stomach, the shy American is seriously handi- 
capped in a famously competitive society and badly 
misunderstood as well. To other, more outgoing 
citizens, the pollsters warn, he may appear "con- 
descending, aloof, bored, or hostile." 

No wonder three-fourths of the shy Americans polled 
deplored their condition. The pollsters — who, by job 
definition, are not shy — rather sweeplngly conclude 
that shyness is a consequence of "social engineering," 
submitting as evidence their hunch "that the Chinese in 
recent years, among other mind-boggling transforma- 
tions, have eliminated shyness.” 

The general assumption seems to be that shyness is n 
state which ought to be cured. A Shyness Anonymous 
group might help, the poll takers suggest, thus locating 
shyness a little to the right or left of alcoholism. 

Does shyness deserve this treatment? All shyness? 
Between, say, being tongue-tied and being reserved 
there is a vast distance, just as there is between being 
shy with strangers and shy with friends. 

Shyness Is almost a style with the English. Surely a 
case can be made for “good” shyness as well as "bad” 
shyness among Americans. 

If the shy American is underassertive, perhaps It is 
because he lives among people who are overassertive. 


President Ford takes over foreign policy 


If you arc n shy taxi driver among Now York cab 
drivers, the comment mny be on them rather than oa 
you. And the American politician should be guilty a 
liltle more often of speaking "in a quiet voice when he 
speaks at all." 

The unshy American seems to feel he must show 
confidence, oct positive. It is ns If in an egalitarian 
society (he man who behaves with authority is given 
authority. But how many self-nominators do we need? 

In a world where aggression is no longer a safe 
virtue, maybe we should ask ourselves who is the 

not bores. 

Besides listening, ami listening, and listening to aU 
the unshy people (“The name's Harvey Woodfool. I’ve 
got u few ideas on marriage. Middle Enst foreign 
policy, and Calflsh Hunter. Wanna lionr 'em? Well 
. . ."), the shy person is making a silent stalcment 
himself that might go like Uds: 

"I refuse to role-play. I won't net out a certainly 1 
don t have. If I run a bluff on my thoughts and feeling?, 
nobody will over know what 1 really think or feel - 
Including me. 

"The only thing I’m sure of is that everybody’s shy- 
So It’s their problem as much as mine. And when Ihqf 
admit that, then - and only then — I’ll be able to toUt." 

In the meantime, as you were saying, Harvey. ... . 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


Gerald Ford, President of the United States, 
is visibly taking over the management of 
American foreign policy, but how much 
change will there be? So far, we have two 
clear answers and one question mark. The 
Implications of the three are clear about the 
, past, still unclear about the future. 


meeting with Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat 
before he meets with Israel’s Prime Minister, 
Yitzhak Rabin — which is not the way 
American foreign policy has been applied in 
the Middle East fora long time. All indications 
are that he Is trying to get back to that “even- 
handed” American attitude which prevailed 
during the presidency of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, but not since. 




The first clear answer was the abrupt 
manner in which he put an end to the 
American role in Vietnam. As far as the 
United States is concerned, he said, the war is 
oyer. This, at a time when Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger wAb still calling for aid from 
Congress, showed a President recognizing 
when an episode was finished — and accepting 
that end. Perhaps he didn't like the way it was 
ending. We don’t know. But hiB political 
instincts told him that the moment had come 
to recognize and accept the inevitable. 

The second clear answer has been his 
reaction to the publicity campaign mounted 
by Israel to pry its current aid request loose 
from his “reassessment." He has stiffened, not 
softened, under the pressure. He will be 


The question mark is over future American 
policy toward Portugal. This may well be the 
most interesting thing to watch by those 
looking for clues about the future directions of 
American foreign policy. Mr. Ford has not yet 
spid or' done anything to disclose his own' 
inclination on the subject. But how he does 
treat the evolving situation there will tell a lot 
about how much Mr. Ford himself and others 
in high places in Washington have learned 
from the American experience in Vietnam. 


The one big and important fact about 
Portugal’s election on April 25 was that the 
Socialists were the winners, not the Commu- 
ntsts. The Socialists got 3B percent of the 
popular vote. The Communists got only 18. 
There were two non-Marxist parties allowed 


to run; the Popular Democrats, who got 18 
percent, and the Center Democrats who got 7 
percent. 

There is one essential difference between 
the Communists and Socialists in Portugal. 
The Portuguese Communist Party is gener- 
ally regarded throughout Europe as being the 
most Stalinist of all European communist 
parlies. It is also the one most subject tQ 
Moscow discipline. If that communist party 
ever succeeded in getting effective control of 
Portuguese foreign policies American inter- 
ests would be injured. How are those interests 
tojba protected? 

■ Washington based its Vietnam policies on 
the local right-wing elements; Essentially the 
. old government in Saigon was built around the 
political and social element in the population 
which had risen to the top during the era of 
French colonial rule. They spoke French, 
lived in a French culture, and kept their bank 
accounts in Paris. Washington built its poli- 
cies on an attempt to prop up that old order 
left over from the past rather than building on 
future strength. 

If the experience has any meaning to the 
future it is that building on the past tends to be 


unsuccessful. In Portugal the old order la 
disappearing. The urge to change and reform 
Is decisive. Portugal is going modern. But who 
will lead in the process to a modern social and 
economic system? Wilt it be the Communists 
or Socialists? 

It will be extremely difficult, for any 
government In Washington to approve of and 
give encouragement to a "socialist" party. 
Yet in Portugal any attempt to back parties to 
the right of the Socialists could very probably 
strengthen the Communists. In other words, Is 
it possible for Washington to pursue pragma- 
tic foreign policies, or will its choices continue 
as in Vietnam to be Influenced by an ideologi- 
cal fondness for right-wing (and 'usually 
recessive) political movements? 

President Ford Is by background and by 
inclination a conservative. Can he also be a 
pragmatist in foreign policy? When he gets 
round to the problem of Por tugal we will begin 
to get the answer. 

. Meanwhile, we do know that he can see an 
end of a failure of policy when the end comes 
as in Vietnam. And we also know that he Is riot 
easily to be pushed around-' by publicity 
campaigns. 
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So many people are planning anti-inflation 
gardens this season that a great many 
experts have come forward with timely 
magazine articles on dooryard agronomy. 
None of the experts, however, has said a 
word about volunteers, which to me have 
always been a great joy amongst the crops. A 
voiunteer is a stray plant that comes up by 
litsqjf, , such . as a toms to.in. tjjg: P§aSi an- 


An onion among the petunias 


a 


rry^thei 



*’1?* : a & thing with 

perpetual mo- 

, I png after hostile. 

Vpispoteh 

i: v Ir&nn the frftff) . 

toe canning factory 

Irffi. we had , siray. bumpkins 

U ? irt, od Y ^nd interesting places, 
and atteast a.cougje of vines would ramble' 

of petunias and 
..marigolds the ladies cultivated by. the door- 
■ steps.- 

« were canned as 

.a pie (nix on their own merit, biit today, tfie 


factories prefer a big yellow squash and a 
certain deceit prevails. The botanical differ- 
ences may be complicated and they may not 
but our easy way to tell pumpkins from 
squash was to look at the stems. Squash 

• PU^^irfT^ory.'treroJof Wash 

squash we grevy befqt*e t&e.swdsmen bigan 
invmting riew varietJes tfere green or blue 
Wfmpkins were the 
W ? Wrtd often called cow-punkins because 
wMed them to the stock, and that's , how 
s6eds get returned to the land and volunteers 
appear.-''... 

• . . Thc’cow-punWns jpade good pies, and We 

had P enty, of . them, without restoring tel 
r?f U ^wi ei L i wasn’t big 'enough’ to 

bft the heavier: pumpkins then/ to sLsh; 

^Krbund to break themopen 
ter the pigs and cows. but l could handle the; 

■fl.MW was a lot of ton. A; firm 
pumpkin, makes a grand . hallelujah slam. 

about that tlme my' grandfather tfe-i 
elded, to grow, (in acre of pumpkins for the : 


John Gou/d 


factory, and he went through the formal 
agreement, dealing with the field agent qf 
the processing company. Come fall, after the 
run of green peas, string beans, tomatoes, 
and sweet corn, the factory blew its whistle 

fttia hVWiMlrtff /«««■ •* ■ MW. 


r e S^ f0r P^Pktei and the parade 
parted; Every farmer for miles around 


( jT,-, “ (v* huibb around 

loaded his cart with giant yellow pumpkins 
and started for the canning shop, Grand- 
father along with them. 

^Mosl everybody had grown pumpkins for 
he shop for years, but this was Crand- 
fathers first involvement, and he Was 
Interested in the processing. While his 
horees stoodjn Jiae waiting to unload, he 
took me by 4 the hand arid we walked through 
the plant. The pumpkins came in from the 
unloading platform oh a conveyor belt, arid 
naif the womenfolk in town were lined tin 

..fts wilh B P ecj al knives, cutting 
and paring. The pieces of firm pumpkin flesh 

: the C ! 0sing and the 

stab -am; 

Strings -.passed out the other end of the 
factory on the Conveyor, . '. ( 


Grandfather always answered^;' 
portunlty knocked, so after he udfe 
cart Of pumpkins he drove the : . 
behind the factory and backed bis 
the chute where the "punkin-B* ' 
issuing, and in this way he got • 
excellent fine hog goodies 
home and dumped in Uie bflrny**vL 
were delighted and went ri|H "^ 


Grandfather had a good many loj*, 
acre, and each time he delivered 




home more punkin-guts! 

. Accordingly, the next 
volunteered ail over the place, i 
his acre for the shop bs hftd HJJJ. A 
many pumpkins off hte buckwbe®^# 
raspberries, cucumbers, ionatoea^J 

quileafewTromthepetimtes" 

The ntoti year 


„ ; he didn’t jriartsoyPJf^- !': . 

hut carted just ps many ? r ; 

nt' vnhinteering w *. • ! ■' 


•91 1 


Pumpkins kept volunteering 
years. - 

TYue, first-time gardens 

throw volunteers, but 6 
established, and If the rest ffWL 
continue*, the experts' r . 

subject. A « 60 d volunle^t^^ v'; 
smack in Jhe onions adds a weta* 1 * 


By Robert R. Bowie 
With Vietnam at Iasi behind us, America 
could and should direct its attention and 
energies to the urgent tasks ahead: coopera- 
tion with Western Europe and Japan and the 
developing nations on economic order; realis- 
tic relations with the Soviet Union and China; 
(tod seeking a stable settlement in the Middle 
East. 

V The question is whether the United States 
til , grasp the , opportunity.- To do so will 
^J^qire^i^amajor.cHang#m«ubstonce l artd 
methods in its foreign policy; Two are critical . 

. First, it is essential, to base U.S. policy once 
■pfiore on integrity rather than manipulation, 
deception, and pretense. The Paris accords on 
Vietnam were a cynical example of what riot 
to do. For four years after 1968 the war was 
prolonged in the name of "peace with honor.” 
Yet under the Paris accords, the. only real 
result was withdrawal of . U.S. forces in 
exchange for the release of the war prisoners. 
/rAll. Jbc rest: was: a cruel charade. The 
accords accepted the North Vietnamese forces 
in South Vietnam, and established "peace”: 
terms which were Illusory; with machinery 
Which could not possibly police or enforce the 
agreements. Thieu’s consent was necessary 
for the pretense, and to get it, Nixon and 
Kissinger gayd ;him the secret promises of 
forceful retaliation for any breach.- contained 
.ill the letters released last Thursday: ' . 

Yel It was qijtlte dear even then that tbe 
country would not stand for any reentry of 
American forces Into Vietnam. “If the cre- 


dibility of the United States is now at Issue 
(says Peter Jenkins in The Guardian) Ills 
because Congress, the American people and, it 
seems. Thieu, were willfully deceived ln order 
(o give an appearance of honour to Kissinger's 
negotiated defeat." 

Vietnam js only an especially flagrant case. 
Even the useful steps have been so distorted 
for political purposes as . to make them 
misleading. The opening to China; for ex-; 

■’htffure ’or 'Tfleiffi'iW' with the SraViSuPdoitf^ 
been beclouded by hollow declarations and 
misleading statements of principles. The 
manipulative and deceptive approach to for- 
eign affairs has been extremely cprrosive ln 
relations with allies. ; ‘ \ 1 


• The U.S. needs to gef back to a more honest 
type of policy. The conviction of friends and 
adversaries that U means. what it says is an 
invaluable asset: It has been seriously inh 
paired by empty. rhetoric and false pretense. 
It' will |ake Lime to rebuild.] ; ■ . 

One place to start is in. deflating phony : 
summitry. The Conference on Security and , 
. Cooperation in Europe would.be an' excellent ■; 
place to begin. For several, years the Soviet 
Utiion hits been pressing to end the. Conference 
with a massive summit, meeting, |(npiriiy to 
create illusions about jls meager accomplish- 1 
. monte, While confirming the status .-quo in ,, 
Eastern Europe, IF will do little either to 
foster security in Europe' or to open up the 
exchange of people and Information between 


Eastern and Western Europe. Mr. Ford 
should simply refuse to play , this game of 
make-believe. ... 

A second essential change is to expand tne 
participation in policymaking. The later John- 
son years had unduly restricted the handling 
or the Vietnam war. But the Nixoti-Klsslpger 
era carried personal diplomacy to incredible 
lengths, excluding qualified officials, irianlpu- 
latiim .thq pte^s, and ignoring the Cprigress. 

tlces.'fn it Trolley: Hak often- 
been distorted, erratic, and unpredictable. ! 

. These methods are wholly unsulled to the 
needs of our times, (when do many strands of 
action, including economic and domestic 
affaire, must be woven together to make a 
. coherent policy. For that, the -President must , 
have systematic inputs from varied experts: 
,andpd visC^s; before making key decisions, 1 
‘ But beyOpd that, the failure to ronvey to ihq 
public or : to j the ' Congress the : real . (fraction 
: jand content; of ,y.Si polity hris erodied;.the 
. consensus and -support ^jchjs Indispensable 
jo a reliable kqd consistent course.- The series , 
. of congressional restraints and the faction 
with the executive are the direct resigt of the. 
:;dfe Erupt generated fay the, personal Ired, jse- 
Cret. ahd aecbptiYe ^clior^of r©centye&rs ; ; ; 

. : fifr .Ford should mqve at oj-jee tiibrqadeh the : 
^process Of : policy making, ,Ke shouldrecqnatl- • 
trite arid ekreiril. the National Seeing ty, dpunlrii , j 
as 1 a toruni , f«i cqnfrpqtln'g Cqntendirig Views, 
Tpe first : stbp." Is tp: separate, :the' rOle ‘of 

?.;{= -:: ? v ..v'r " v v- 


Secretary of State from that of the Special 
Assistant for NSCAffairs. 

Thus far Dr. Kissinger has resisted this ' 
stubbornly. As NSC special assistant, he used, 
his position to undermine William Rogers as - 
Secretary of State, and appprentiy fears it ■ 
might happen to him, He should be overruled. ; 

The Secretaty 'of State riioyid, l indeed, Ue 
the chief adviser (^ foreign policy. The; 
assistant for. NjSC. affairs ;shoUJd riot: compete . 

Bropilr; 

ai^totefe ^I riot 'tty td do so,- His task la to 
assure" that the President gets the various, 
competing inputs before he takes decisions. 
He can , thereby assist the President to draw, 
more readily qn the Khowledge and expertise 
whlch iS,:arajiabJe frDra quite a number of 
dedicated officiate in various dtyarUrierite..' ; 

’ Improving relations with Congress is a two- ' 
sided task. The Presidrait arid Secretary of ’ 
State vvlll have lo Be Rifling tb fake the . 
Congress into their confjdbiice as pollcire are 
fontiulated and choices ere made. Bui; that . * 
cannot! be done effectively ^ 'With 1 the members i. 
ai , individuals., For; lhe prw^ 1 to, .^i , k I ■ . 
Gpngreps must have ifajiere who are triisted >. : 
by the memhera p d can speak bri thrir b^bblf , r 
Quite' cle.arly that Is noi the caae todays Until ; . 
that te, rectified, Congress may be able to' 
hamper the conjdupt of, forelgri policy, but it 
Will hot be able.to share In it -eoristructtyeiy. ,• 

■ '! ' ' " " " 'S' ■ ' 

r : r^owie yto o member, of the Harvard- 

'/Center, for International Affatrq Ond afihe 
■ Harvard faculty. ' 1 .! 
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